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THE BELLS OF ST. PAUL'S. 

“ The bells of St. Paul’s are never tolled except on the death of 
an heir to the throne.” 
rYVHEY were tolled last week on a gray January 
| morning, when the wintry winds were not so 
cold as the wind of death that swept over the thresh- 
old of Sandringham Hall. For days the English- 
speaking world had hovered over the bedside of the 
young man cut down this morning in his prime. 
Heir presumptive to the most influential throne in 
Christendom, eldest son of the Prince of Wales, and 
grandson of Queen Victoria, the Duke of Clarence 
and Avondale had apparently a long and brilliant 
career before him. Through its arbitrary limitations, 
the state of a man so selected by destiny for great- 
ness is apt to be obscure and hedged about in its 
early days by wearisome restrictiobs, and thus it 
happened that beyond the circle oP his immediate 
kindred and friends, the young Duke had been com- 
paratively little known. 

By those who knew him he was very tenderly 
loved, and there was reason to anticipate the devel- 
opment in the man of qualities forceful and kingly. 
But death has ended all this. The bells of St. Paul’s 
tolled for disappointment, for unfulfilled promise, 
for hopes blasted. In the terse phraseology of the 
old Hebrews, the Duke had been gathered to his fa- 
thers, and the place that had known him should 
know him no more forever. 

A few weeks ago readers of the BAZAR were charm- 
ed to read of the brightness, sweetness, and popular- 
ity of Princess May, the young girl who was to have 
been the bride of the Duke of Clarence. But the 
wedding chimes are not to be rung. Instead of their 
merry music there sounds the deep solemnity of a 
funeral march. The pageant to which all eyes turn 
to-day is veiled and sad, and the mourners go about 
the streets. What girl's heart is not thrilled with 
sympathy at the thought of Princess May? What 
mother who has ever known the bitter pang of be- 
reavement has not a heartache for Alexandra, whose 
** beloved son” has been taken from her? 

London paused when the deep-toned bells boomed 
above her tumult and traffic their tale of a young 
life cut down like a flower. Across the stormy At- 
lantic we, too, hear those tolling belis, and pause in 
pity. ‘‘One touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin.” 

The one dissonant note that jars in the dirge is 
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that anxiety about the succession which does not 
respect the sacredness of grief, already forecasting 
the future of the desolate fiancée, and assigning her 
to the—perhaps reluctant—brother of her dead be- 
trothed. 

Who that is wise will envy royalty? 
cess May! 


Poor Prin- 





MRS. WOUTER VAN TWILLER. 


Saturday Afternoons. 











Brusnes looked carefully about the room as he came in, 
and after muking his salutations, stood back among Mrs. 
Van Twiller’s palms, twisting his mustache with an ab- 
stracted air. We are never quite sure at such times what 
is on Brushes’s mind, whether it be a picture, or one of Mrs. 
Clyte’s new costumes, or some story he has just heard. 
Mrs. Clyte having been away for some weeks, it was clearly 
not Mrs. Clyte to-day. We came to the conclusion, after a 
moment, that it must have been Van Pennwyppe, for when 
that gentleman went out of the room, Brushes took a chair, 
and drawing it near Mrs. Van Twiller and Professor Prodg- 
ers, sat down between them. Brushes does not always 
care for Van Peunwyppe, and he told me afterwards that 
on no account would he have what he told us get into the 
Gentlewoman's Hour—one reason why he had said nothing 
about the Century Circus the week before. But this was 
on our way home. Before Mrs. Van Twiller we never al- 
luded to Van Pennwyppe’s profession. 

I know few things more interesting than the way in which 
Brushes will arrive at the story be wishes to tell. I have 
observed many times that when he enters with something 
on his mind, there is no irrelevant topic suggested by any 
one else which he does not at once regard as a stepping- 
stone to his own. His art in this is exquisite. Better than 
in his pictures, I think. It was beautiful to see to-day how 
he led us all up to the exhibition at the Century Club of the 
Twelfth Night Circus pictures. None of us, by some curi- 
ous fatality, had been able to see them, although the exhi- 
bition had been held open for days, its popularity had been 
so great. The circus itself, of course, no woman had seen. 

It was easy to perceive that, of all the pictures, the carica. 
tures of well-known men, the caricatures of the impressionists, 
the caricatures of the men who used much paper and little 
paint, and of the men who used much paint and little paper, 
the caricatures of professions and towns—that one of the 
Diana of the Madison Square Garden fleeing in the night to 
Chicago, and that of the Goddess of Liberty with a new mes- 
sage to the West—it was easy to perceive in his account of 
these that Brushes enjoyed most the picture giving the ex 
_— at the Summer Art School at Shinnecock Hills— 

2oppycock Hills, as he called them. We suspected him of 
having painted it himself. 

‘There were two views,” he said. ‘‘One gave the hills, 
dotted with sketching umbrellas, the girls in bright costumes, 
and the artist creeping up the side with his dynamite. The 
other view gave the ‘ Boom’ out of which the explosion came; 
the hill, girls and all, resolved into color, and scattered to 
the four winds of heaven. I knew he'd grow tired of it,” 
Brushes added. 

** But tell us about the circus, Mr. Brushes,” said Miss 
Van Auken, who always came in with a diversion when the 
slightest ill temper was visible. 

“Oh, the circus!” said Brushes, looking about to see 
whether by any chance Van Pennwyppe could have return- 
ed. ‘That was the greatest thing the Century ever did. 
First, there was the procession all about the building. All 
the professions grouped and headed by banners, every man 
not in costume wearing cap and bells. And then there was the 
performance under the ring-master. I wish you could have 
seen that, and have seen Carmencita. I never saw such 
grace and such refinement. And the loyal fellow who played 
her part shaved off his mustache to do so.” We understood 
Brushes’s emphasis of this, as any of his acquaintances 
would. 

“T cannot remember,” Brushes went on, ‘‘ the lines of the 
Thieves’ Chorus, but it was led by one of the judges in con- 
vict’s dress, eight other dignitaries dressed as he was march- 
ing with him, and singing something to the air of ‘Love will 
have her way.’ One line keeps running in 7 head: ‘ There 
is no wall so high, but we can break away.’ When the judge 
came in, he »sid: ‘We are a little late in the chorus; we 
generally are vehind—a couple of bars!’” 

The Professor laughed aloud at this; indeed, we all did, 
but suddenly stopped, hearing some one say, ‘‘ Rather a 
frivolous performance, don't you think, Brushes?” 

Van Pennwyppe had come back. 

‘* Sir,” said the Professor, grown grave in an instant, and 
turning sharply to him—“ Sir, a little frivolity sometimes 
marks the heights to which great minds have attained. A 
man who has not a corner in his heart from which he can 
sometimes take a little bit of the child isa poor specimen, I 
take it. That the men of the Century, authors, artists, and 
scientists, can once a year forget themselves in such fun, en- 
titles them to be remembered with gratitude by every think- 
ing man the balance of it. Take down your little frivolity, 
I say, now and then, whatever it may be, and brighten it up. 
Your hearts will only be the better and purer.” 


IN SOUTHERN HOMES. 
1—ON THE PLANTATION—BROKEN ARROW. 


UNDREDS of miles to the southward, beyond the 
Potomac waters, beyond the smoky peaks of the Al- 
leghanies and the Blue Ridge, beyond the Virginia hills 
and moors, stand great, silent forests of solemn, rugged, 
sky-reaching pine-trees, stretching for leagues and leagues, 
with gentle rise and fall, along high plateaus and ridges of 
broad, wind-swept uplands. Sweeping down from these, 
with many a blutt and broken descent, are low, wide valleys, 
reaching out to the dark, sluggish river that winds like the 
serpent of the plain beneath the catalpa and tulip trees, on to 
the waters of the Southern Gulf. Great, fertile fields, each 
comprising hundreds of acres, brown and drear and bare, 
save for the ragged furrows of dead cotton or cornstalks, or 
the waving of patches of low broom-sedge in the brier cor- 
ners, break up the valley’s length as far as the eye can reach, 
the graceful windings of the thick green cane hedges along 
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the drain ditches marking the lines of division. Looking up 
from the fields to the hill-sides where the first rise of the up- 
land begins, old, leafless white-oak trees stand on the crest 
as irregular sentinels, garlanded and festooned with a soften. 
ing shadowy dra) of gray moss banging from each bare 
and rugged arm, waving and swaying with every breath 
of wind. In front there is an wth of wild haw, 
with shimmer of deep crimson winter-berries sticking like 
a cordon of honor to oo above, midway across. At 
night the divine light of Southern moon falls pale and 
clear on the glistening needle-points of the tall pines, and 
athwart the long sandy roadway threading through the still- 
ness and loneliness of the straw-carpeted uplands, or, glow- 
ing soft and silvery, broods over the mist-covered fields and 
the clustering little cabins of the ‘‘ quarter” down in the 
valley. 

Such is the usual picture of the great plantation lands of 
the far South, wherever one strikes into them from the high- 
ways of travel and of fashion, from the Atlantic to the 
Mississippi. Those who go “en vestibule” to Virginia, to 
Carolina, to Florida, who linger along the seaboard and in 
the great hotels, where it is only a change of sky, and not of 
self or contact, see and gather nothing of that peculiar inner 
life which was the heart and pride and strength of the South 
in the old days, and which stands now,a/most a remnant and 
a remembrance, still expectant and questioning for the out- 
come of the new era of trade and of traffic. 

The home was al ways built back in the uplands, and varied 
as it was the temporary or all-the-year residence of the fam- 
ily. For purposes of society or school there was frequently 
a home too in the city, but every planter felt it a kind of 
obligation to pass some time of each year on the plantation. 
It might be a proud brick mansion, with broad hall through 
the centre; wide double doors, and knobs and knocker of 
burnished brass; spacious piazza, and tall Greek pillars sup- 
porting the roof; or a low, rambling, patchy structure, gird- 
ed with piazzas and overhanging vines: it was always the 
*‘big house” to the darkies, whose ‘‘ quarter” was down in 
the fields. 

One wakens in an old home of the first description to a 
flood of brilliant sunshine, and descends, with a kind of 
Queen Elizabeth feeling, from a stately, high-tester, mahogany 
bedstead, with corniced canopy and overhanging head-cur- 
tains. The oak logs are glowing on the andirons, and the 
pieces of “ light wood,” which the maid, the dusky ‘* Ria,” 
has crowded into every crack between, are in a bright blaze. 
She announces, too, as she puts down the pitcher of hot wa- 
ter, ‘Aunt Mirandy’s gwine ter put de biscuits in de oven”; 
which means, when understood, there is just time for a quick 
despatch toilet for breakfast; and a half-hour later those 
same crisp ‘beat biscuit” appear in tempting brownness. 

What a new outlook, to be sure, for one who comes from 
the rush of life’s thoroughfares! Avenue promenades 
and drives, glittering shop windows, operas, receptions, 
and the stereotyped Noah's Ark people, are soon phantoms 
of memory; works of the imagination and the newspapers 
that come two or three times a week telling of such things 
read like fairy tales. But here, too, is life and action, ua- 
ture full and free. One is to be a child of the sun and of 
all out-doors for a while, and there can be no seif-centred 
thoughts and plans in the constant response to new interests. 
The come and go of the negroes, with their many wants and 
disasters—idle and shiftiess, but good- tempered, childlike, 
and appealing, very different specimens from those who 
represent the race at the North; the horses and mules and 
the sheep down in the pasture-fields; the herd of great red 
Devon cows, who scare the life out of one if they are met in 
the morning walk; the darky balls and cake cuttings down 
at the quarter, and the *‘ meetin’ days” over at “ Mount Olive 
in the Woods,” where ‘‘ Brer Griftin preaches fust and third 
Sundays uv de mont’, and he 'spound de Scripter wid power, 
sho ’’—one must broaden one’s sympathies to take in all this 
and these, and much more too, that stands as a part of the 
make-up of God’s world here, and which is surely helpisig 
to turn the great wheel set for humanity. 

Coming from narrower limits, where no wide grasp is 
needed to fix one’s lines, and where boundaries are in eye 
range, there is at first a curious sense of uncertainty and at- 
sea kind of feeling in settling one’s self in the centre of an 
outstretch of forest and field anywhere from four to eight 
thousand acres. As in a city, the first thing to be done is to 
learn the names and the localities. Each plantation has its 
name and record of pedigree—a chain of titles—put away in 
the drawers of the tall mahogany secretary in the sitting- 
room, showing the old cumbersome State seals, and deed 
of its transfer from some Indian chief. Courta, Ihaga, 
Broken Arrow, Uchee, Osmihee, all independent estates, 
follow each other down this line of the gray old Chattahoo- 
chee (Muddy Water), from which, by order of the govern- 
ment, sixty years ago the last tribes of the Creeks and the 
Uchees took their way to the far West. Tuckabatchee, 
one of the old chieftains, is the Broken Arrow ‘‘ hant,” and 
the negroes at the quarter say that on soft, misty, moonlight 
nights they have seen him standing, with his long bow and 
sharp arrows, under the great live-oak tree in Little Prince 
field, watching the spot where his son, the same Little 
Prince, was buried. ‘The Indian relics about are becoming 
much scarcer, but for many a year flint arrow-heads and 
stray beads of bright colors were upturned with every run 
of the plough through the long furrows, and are as much 
prized here as Roman relics in different parts of England. 

A morning spent in the home sitting-room with needle- 
work or book gives a very fair idea of what is expected from 
the woman at the head of all this vastness and variedness. 
Mirandy, the cook, comes in, ostensibly to ask about the din- 
her menu; but picking up courage and getting sociable, she 
draws forth two large squares of unbleached cotton from 
beneath her apron, and wishes ‘‘ somebody ” would draw and 
start for her a big ‘‘ R, to stand fur "Randy,” to work in red 
in ‘de middle of dese yer piller-cases; she want her house 
to look nice too, like de white folkses.” Mirandy is a tall 
mulatto of Egyptian type, which is strengthened by her 
dress of large bright plaid, ankle length; a single row of 
white ‘‘turpemtime braid,” as she calls it, marking the top 
of the hem. It is her grief in life that ‘‘ she ain’t no shout- 
er; she can’t praise de Lord befo’ de people.” And yet she 
usually sums up her lack with this philosophy: “I dun’no’ 
ef its enny mo’ ’spectable, dough, to be gwine on so, and ter 
be carried outen de meetin’ and Jaid on de road-side, like de 
dead, with folks aroun’ fannin’ and sprinklin’ water all over 
b— like Cousin Harriet, dan to hol’ yer mouf shet and set 
still.” 

Bussey, wood-cutter and cow-tender and general all-round 
man, an ‘‘exhauster,” too, in Brer Griffin's church — reli- 
gion is the strongest phase of the negro life—comes, with 
his gray,head bobbing and shaking, to ask if ‘mis’ will 
please, ma'am, spar’ him” to go to town to-morrow to see 
“de show; de niggers say over to de quarter as dey’s truly 
got de leprosy [leopard seals] and de oxydized man up dab. 
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Old Uncle Lee comes next, bringing in his arms a little 
darky girl some five or six years old. He is one of the 
tenants living back in the hills, and *‘cum over ter see ef 
Miss Ferginny can tell him what ter do fur Needy Ann, dis 
chile; she so porely, and it is so fur to git to de doctor.” 
‘Needy Ann” is prescribed for, and one cannot resist ask- 
ing him,‘ Where did you get the name for your child,Uncle 

?’ 


«Outen de hime-book, mistis—outen de hime-book. Hit 
say, ‘po’ an’ needy do I be.’ Us po’; yer know dat, fur 
sho’. Us thought Needy Ann soun’ better’n Ann Needy. 
All us chillen got te oY names.” 

And so it goes on. Old Harvey wants advice and money, 
too, to help get his son ‘‘out of der ’rest for stealin’,” and 
after aves talk, leaves with the assurance that miss has 
‘sensed him to things he nuvver thought uv befo’.” All 
through the plantation life there runs this undercurrent, this 
ceaseless, watchful care and close relationship with these 
pathetic, patience-trying, dusky children; and no woman in 
the land has’ a more blessed record than she who year after 

ear has lent herself to their many woes and wants. She is 
conse all through the country-side, and when she goes out 
to Mount Olive church to some May Sunday service, a trib- 
ute is paid her from the rude pulpit by Brer Griffin himself: 

**My mistis is here, brethren and sisters—she who fust 
taught me I had a soul to save. Iam proud to see her 
here.” 

The piazzas of the Southern country home are in use at 
some hour of the day all the year round. Home-woven, 
white-oak rockers and capacious high-backed splint chairs 
painted red stand invitingly about in sunny corners, and 
one soon learns to bask in the mid-day warmth like the 
friendly little chameleons who slip out from under the jes- 
samine vines. The square box-bordered flower beds in the 
garden are full of blooming hyacinths and narcissus and 
yellow bell jonquils, and all about are rose-bushes of every 
variety—the climbing, frame-held bridal rose, the delicate 
moss, the gorgeous Malmaison and cloth of gold, and the 
dear old monthly rose, which greets one with buds forever 
and forever anywhere and everywhere. Cape Jessamine 
hedges, above one’s head, flank each side of the broad front 
walk, and in the spring the air is heavy with perfume. A 
branching sweet-gum tree, at the corner of the house, nests 
a family of young mocking-birds, whose watch-songs through 
the night are foes to quiet sleep. 

That typical institution found in every Southern home, 
the water. bucket, immaculate in cleanness from frequent 
scrubbing, with shining brass bands, cocoa-nut shell or silver 
dipper lying in convenient readiness across the cover, stands 
always on the piazza shelf or in the back hallway, and no 
one undervalues the virtues of pure water when he has tried 
daily the crystal depths of a Southern well. 

The climax of geniality and good feeling comes, however, 
in a Southern household, with the evening and ‘‘ sugar-cane 
time.” A Southern fire means a big log at the back, a 
smaller one in front, and two above, the burning “‘ chunks” 
on top, a couple of pieces of light wood beneath. So it 
burns gloriously. An old rug is spread over the new hearth- 
rug in front; the shining green stalks are piled on this, and 
every one of the masculine fraternity is expected, with sharp 
knife, to do his share of the “‘ peeling” or stripping the cane. 
The joints are cut in small bits and piled high on the plates. 
The evening refreshment begins. Such juiciness! Such 
sweetness! The jokes go round in rest times, and finally 
the Colonel, ‘‘ Marse Bob,” tells a story of war-times, and 
then everybody remembers, and remembers, and puts in, 
until at last one has travelled back a quarter of a century. 
The logs have burned and burned, and, with many a flying 
spark, settle down on the broad andirons and break in two. 

“ Pile up the knots, now! It is bedtime; let us go.” 

Emma Morretr Tyne. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WINTER WEDDING TOILETTES. 


j HITE and yellow gowns prevail at weddings this season 

rather than the rose and white of last year. A maid 
of honor at a recent church wedding wore a lemon-colored 
gown of crépe de Chine, trimmed with bands of dark 
brown fur around the neck and shoulders, outlining a yoke 
of white coral-patierned lace. Similar fur bands bordered 
the demi-train. Her bouquet was of yellow jonquils, tied 
with wide white satin ribbon in long loops and ends. The 
bride’s dress of white satin had a high round waist, with a 
broad sash of the same crossing the back like a corselet, and 
tied in front in a great bow with hanging ends—a feature 
of many new dresses. A group of bridemaids at a second 
fashionable wedding wore pale yellow gowns of ladies’ 
cloth edged with sable. Chiffon is now combined with fur 
in all the pretty ways used for lace at the beginning of the 
winter. At a notable international wedding the widow 
bride was richly dressed in a velvet gown of the palest Parma- 
violet shade. The back of this gown is a princesse train, 
and the front has coat forms trimmed with pointlace. A 
small bonnet of violet velvet and lace had an aigrette and 
ostrich feather tips. The jewels were very handsome pearls, 
and the gloves were pearl white. 


VELVETS AND BROCADES. 


Velvet dresses in most varied styles are worn by guests at 
afternoon weddings. Mauve, violet, and heliotrope shades 
prevail in these velvet gowns, and their trimmings are fur 
combined with lace and beaded embroidery. The belted 
Russian blouse is the favorite corsage. The Paris novelty 
called miroir velour is also introduced here—a changeable 
velvet reflecting tints in contrast to the prevailing hue. 
The blue velvets worn are light-tinted; indeed are almost 
lilac, as they have pale purple reflections. Black velvet is 
also worn by young and beautiful women; one gown es- 
pecially admired being of princesse shape laced in the back, 
the front cut off below the armholes, and filled out above 
with a yoke of jet showing large cabochons amid fine bead 
embroidery. ith the small jet bonnet was worn a deep 
veil of net strewn with large figures in jet. A green velvet 
gown opened in redingote fashion with revers, on fronts of 
black guipure lace laid over pale blue satin, and was tied at 
the waist with a wide green velvet sash in a bow with Jong 
ends hanging far below the knee. : 

Ribbed velvets are also worn, especially for coat waists, 
with skirt of silk or cloth. The ribs are black and diagonal, 
and though very near together, show glimpses of a satin 
ground of color—yellow, sage, pale blue, or brilliant red. 

Brocaded dresses have corsages that have full coat skirts 
in the back and a corselet front. The coat piece is cut in 
half-circle shape, and gathered to a round waist between the 
under-arm seams. Sometimes a belt of rich galloon heads 


this addition. A lovely gown of pale gray brocade has this 
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coat back, with a belt of open passementerie which 
widens in front into a deep corselet reaching high on the 
bust. Light blue satin is put under the open jet, and the 
top of this corselet is edged with brown mink fur in a nar- 
row row made of the of the animals. The collar is a 
high stock of folds of pale blue crape from which falls a 
deep frill of écru point de Génes lace. The sleeves open on 
little puffed under-sleeves of the blue crape with lace cuffs. 

A black brocade worn by a young blond matron has a 
coat like that just described, with the deep corselet of folds 
of amber crépe de Chine meeting in the front in two frills 
of the crape doubled to fall like jabots. The part above the 
corselet is filled out with jetted net gathered to a jet collar; 
the fronts of the coat fall widely apart, disclosing the preity 
inner front of corselet and net yoke. 


FOR SOUTHERN CLIMES. 


Changeable silks and wool crépons are being made up in 
light gowns to be carried South in February, and worn dur- 
ing the spring months in warmer climes than ours. The 
changeable silks are scarcely heavier than the printed India 
silks, but are far more durable, because they are twilled. 
They are strewn with long-stemmed flowers and bunches of 
blossoms similar to the designs of India silks and mousse- 
lines. Green in sage shades promises to be the popular color 
for spring, and appears in many of these chameleon silks, 
sometimes changing with beige color, again with pink, with 
blue, and often with yellow. Daisies with long n stems 
and leaves are especially liked on grounds in which green is 
reflected. The entire gown is made of the changeable silk 
with some écru point de Génes lace for trimming, and bands 
and bows of velvet ribbon. One caprice is that of choosing 
the veivet of the lightest color with which the silk is shot. 
Another fancy is that of putting a flounce of chiffon of one 
of the colors in the silk under the écru lace used for the bib, 
_ for the festooned flounce at the foot of the front of the 
skirt. 

A black crépon dress to be worn in Florida is made up 
over black silk throughout, and is given a charming touch 
of color by a lapped vest of green and beige changeable 
taffeta set in the short casaque. The V space below the 
collar is filled in with écru lace dotted with jet, and the entire 
collar is of this jetted lace. The shot-silk vest is gathered 
full on each shoulder and lapped under a belt of jet galloon. 
All the visible edges of the taffeta vest are pinked in deep 
points that are scalloped neatly. 

A gray crépon in puckered stripes is made up over pink 
taffeta with a full round skirt sewed to a gathered waist. 
Insertions of écru guipure lace are set in around the skirt, 
showing the pink silk beneath. The corsage has a yoke of 
the guipure over pink, with a wide pink sash tied on the left 
side. The sleeves have a single deep puff to the elbow 
gathered on a cuff of the lace over pink silk. 

A pretty house dress for a Southern brunette is of pink 
cloth bordered with gray krimmer. It has a princesse back 
and corselet front, with a yoke of pink chiffon trimmed 
around the neck with a ruche of chiffon. The krimmer 
edges the corselet at top and bottom and the wrists of the 
very long sleeves. 

A useful dress for present wear and for the early spring 
is an Eton jacket and bell skirt of dark blue or of black serge 
worn over a gay little blouse of red surah figured with blue 
or black. The jacket is pointed at the waist line in the back, 
and falls open in front, quite straight, with square corners 
that reach just to the belt line; it is lined throughout with 
black satin surah, with all the seams turned inside as in 
tailor-made coats. The sleeves are of large mutton-leg 
shape. The red blouse has a yoke of silk under black 
guipure net, a straight square yoke crossing just below the 
armholes. The fulness below is of the figured silk laid in 
accordion pleats, then gathered to the yoke; a hem at the 
lower edge has a rubber band in it, and this is turned up 
near the waist line that the blouse may droop like a ruffle 
after it has been belted by a repped silk belt ribbon which is 
sewed to the middle of the back of the Eton jacket, and 
buckled in front. Coat sleeves are added to the blouse, so 
that it may be worn without the jacket. The serge skirt is 
of the simplest bell shape, lined throughout with Oxford 
cloth—a heavy cotton sateen—and is finished near the foot 
with several rows of stitching. 

Another stylish way of making dresses of dark vicuiia or 
of camel’s-hair cloth, to be worn late into the spring, is that 
of a yoked blouse, belted in Russian fashion, with a ruche 
of moss trimming, and rows of gold and black braid on the 
blouse and skirt. This is especially effective in black wool 
dresses. The blouse is pleated on a fitted lining, being quite 
full below a round voke that is overlaid with braid; it is 
completed oy. a gathered skirt piece reaching half way to 
the knees. The sleeves are a puff to the elbow and close 
below. A close collar band has rows of the braid, with an 
edge of the mossy ruche above. The braid, in three or four 
straight rows, and the ruche surround the skirt of the blouse, 
and also the foot of the skirt proper. 


SPRING ZEPHYRS. 


The European name of zephyr, so pleasantly suggestive 
amid the snow and slush of January, is being adopted here 
for what has hitherto been called Scotch gingham. The 
Scotch colors are retained in some plaids, but the tendency 
is toward a single color barred with white, and to stripes of 
fancy French coloring in which a filet of black is usually in- 
troduced. Pink and white plaid ginghams rival those of 
pale blue, and there are others with black and yellow bars 
on white ground, or of lilac with buff, or sage green with 
lilac and white. The striped ginghams are shown in the 
broad ‘awning stripes,” in gay Roman stripes, and in neat 
and effective combinations in narrow lines, as pink, brown, 
and white together, or rose and green with cream-color, or 
else lavender, buff, aad white, or pale blue, yellow, and black. 
There are also many deeper-toned stripes, as green, red, and 
buff, or a brilliant red, with écru and a little brown. They 
are usually 40 cents a yard. 

Trellis patterns are the new fancy for Chambérys and per- 
cales. They have white or black diamond lines crossing 
pale green, lavender, rose, or blue grounds, or else this is 
reversed, the colored stripes barring white grounds. 

The popular dimities are made as sheer as lawns this sea- 
son, and are strengthened by tiny cords which may be woven 
only lengthwise, but are sometimes in crossbars, holding a 
rosebud or daisy in each bar. 


MULLS AND BATISTES. 


Soft mulls, entirely without starch and half transparent, 
come in delicately tinted grounds strewn with clirysanthe- 
mums, none so large as life, and many in miniature. These 
will make esthetic gowns, provided they are simply fash- 
ioned, with a belted waist and full flowing skirt, with belt 
and bows of velvet ribbon of the color of the largest blos- 
soms. With those of écru grounds, some open embroidery 
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or point de Génes lace will be used for a yoke or plastron, 





from 


a narrow, turned-over collar, and deep cuffs _s 
ace by 


wrist to elbow, with a puff of mull above, held in p 
a velvet bow. 

New batistes have open stripes like drawn-work, and come 
in light-tinted and white grounds, also in black and nav 
blue powdered with pretty flowers colored like life. x 
bunch of wood-violets is on an écru 
white, or else on paler violet. Pale yellow carnations are 
set singly on pink ground, and mauve wegelia on light blue, 
while chiné clusters of conventionalized violets are on white 
or écru ground. The purple iris, the fleur-de-lis, or flag 
flower, enriches the black and dark blue batistes, while 
others are strewn with carnations of pink or pale salmon 
shades. These cost 35 cents a yard, and are in the popular 
thirty-two-inch width, 

For shirt waists and children’s dresses are linen-finished 
cambrics with irregular threads that wash like linen. They 
resemble French percales with their clear white ground, and 
have pretty designs of waving stripes of pink, lilac, or blue, 
holding rings of deeper shade. Others have little yellow 
blossoms primly set in rows with black leaves and stems, 
the ground finely dotted with black. Another, with porcelain 
blue stripes, is studded at intervals with tiny black figures. 
Still another has twin violets of palest blue; and many have 
polka dots, open black or colored rings, or else close stripes 
of a single color with white. They are 25 cents a yard, and 
are thirty-two inches wide. 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. ARNOLD, Con- 
sTABLE, & Co.; James McCreery & Co.; Lonp & TayLor; 
and B. AurmMan & Co. 


ound, or on clear 


PERSONAL. 


A PATHETIC interest attaches to the volume of Lyrics by 
Cora Fabbri, about to be published by Messrs. Harper & Bro- 
thers. The very spirit of youth and love and spring breathes 
through these sweet verses, which have a dainty finish and 
grace worthy the muse of Italy. It is difficult to think of 
their author as out of this bright world, but, alas! Cora Fab- 
bri died at San Remo on January 12th. An advance copy 
of her poems was sent to her ten fe ago, early enough, it is 
hoped, to have given her a passing pleasure. 

—Miss Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore, author of Jinrikisha 
Days, and special Washington correspondent of the Bazar, 
was unanimously elected secretary of the National Geo- 
ae cee "| at their annual meeting, recently held in 

ashington. This is the first time a woman has held a 
position of such honor in a geographic or scientific society 
of so much importance. During the Russell expedition, 
sent out last year by the society to a hitherto unexplored 
_ of Alaska, Mount Ruhamah was named in honor of 

iss Scidmore, who has been prominent in making known 
to the reading public the picturesque parts of Alaska. 

—Dr. Lucy M. Hall, of Brooklyn, who was recently mar- 
ried at the home of Clara Barton in Washington to Mr. Rob- 
ert George Brown, of New York, is a general social favorite. 
She is a-member of that select literary clab, the Meridian, 
and is known to be much interested in all work for woman's 
physical and mental advancement. For some time she was 
resident — in the reformatory prison for women at 
Sherborn, Massachusetts; and, later, she was resident physi- 
cian and Professor of Physiology and Hygiene at Vassar Col- 
lege. Her husband, Mr. Brown, is the scientist who organ- 
ized the first telephone exchange in America, and invented 
a scheme for sending eighteen telegraphic messages over a 
single wire. 

—Mr. Frank Vincent, Jun., of Peekskill, New York, has 
just left Malta for a three years’ trip through the remoter 
regions of Asia. He is about thirty-eight years old; a tall, 
well-built man, apparently of great strength and endurance. 

—A group commemorative of the golden wedding of the 
King and Queen of Denmark is being made by the Danish 
sculptor Hasselriis. Denmark will be represented surround- 
ed by three lions bearing the royal arms of England, Russia, 
and Greece, in reference to the Czarina of Russia, the King 
of Greece, and the Princess of Wales. * 

—Miss Frances E. Willard and Miss Anna Gordon are 

both recovering comfortably: from their recent attacks of la 
grippe. 
—The announcement of the insanity of M. Guy de Mau- 
passant will come with a shock to those who have enjoyed 
his charming tales comprised in The Odd Number. In 
appearance M. de Maggenees is said to be soidierly, of me- 
dium height, with a Norman head and brown wavy hair. 
Born in 1850, he served a seven years’ literary apprenticeship 
under M. Flaubert, and did not begin to write for publication 
until he was thirty years old. 

—Mrs. Emma Van Vechten, of Cedar Rapids, is an expert 
wood-carver, and, although still a student in her art, has 
already received large sums for some of her work. 

—Joseph Savage, who died a few days ago in Lawrence, 
Kansas, had the reputation of having planted the first apple 
orchard in the State. He also made the earliest scientific 
survey of the Yellowstone Park. 

—Madame Ivan Turgeneff, widow of the great novel- 
ist, has just died in France, at her chiteau Vert Bois, near 
Marly-le-Roi. One of the two sons she leaves is a sculptor 
of promise. 

—Mrs. Annie Louise Cary Raymond's latest gift to the 
Maine General yt une is the complete fitting up of two 
rooms for the use of patients. She has always been much 
interested in this invtitution, has established free beds in it, 
and has given to it largely of money. 

—Mrs. Potter Palmer has asked permission of the German 
government, through the Imperial World’s Fair Commis- 
sioner, Herr Wermuth, to have the grand bronze doors of 
the Strasburg Cathedral reproduced in the doors of the 
main entrance of the Woman’s Building of the Columbian 
Exposition. The bronze doors of the Strasburg Cathedral 
were designed and wrought by Sabina Steinboch, who was 
the sister, assistant, and adviser of the architect. She also 
designed and executed the giant column of bronze in the 
cathedral, and is credited not only with taste and genius, 
but with having had a permanent effect on architecture. 

—The Municipal Order Committee of the Woman’s Branch 
of the World’s Fair Auxiliary have inaugurated a movement 
to promote cleanliness in Chicago, to the end, as is stated in 
the committee’s report, that the city may be presentable in 

1893. Among those prominent in this undertaking are 
Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson, Mrs. Charles Henrotin, and 
Mrs. J. M. Flower. Other well-known Chicago women are 
active members of the committee. 

—Rev. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler has just celebrated his 
seventieth birthday. The Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, of Brooklyn, made a jubilee of the occasion, which 
occurred 
of this church for vera | 


ears; but he has always preached 
to large numbers outsi: : 


e his church through his pen. 


on Sunday, January 10th. Dr. Cuyler was pastor |. 
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House Jacket. 
Qo! [ white camel’s-hair cloth is the material of 
‘© this house jacket. The front and back are full, 
being shirred on the shoulders, drawn in folds to the 
waist, and pleated in flat pleats below the waist. A 
scalloped frill of white surah encircles the neck, and 
is carried in a double jabot down the front 


Street Toilettes. 


1 br COLORED wool with shaggy brown spots, 
combined with brown velvet, is the material of 


the costume illustrated in Figs. land 4. The skirt 
has a panel of velvet on each side, lightly braided 
with gold at the foot. The front and back are each 
bordered with four deep tucks at the bottom, which 
are stitched at the top and again at the lower edge. 
lhe corsage is made in the form of a pointed bodice 
of velvet, to which a coat basque is added at the 
sides and ba of wool with velvet revers. The 
sleeves are of wool, with velvet cuffs and shoulder 
caps The edges of the velvet are braided in gold, 
and the front is ornamented with brown and gold 
brandebourg 

The costume Figs. 2 and 3, of dahlia-colored cam- 
el’s-hair, consists of a polonaise and skirt. The 
skirt is faced with velvet on both sides where the 
polonaise opet The polonaise has the front cut 
princesse, and fastened on the left side on the shoul 
der, and under the narrow velvet jacket front; the 


back forms a pointed bodice with the pleated skirt 
added underneath The back and front of the bod- 
ice, the corners of the front of the skirt, and the flaps 
on the hips are embroidered 


By-the- Way. 


] LIVE not very far from an imposing brown 


tructure set somewhat back from the street, and 
overlooking, by a story or two on its side, its more 
worldly neighbors whose front doors open on an 
avenue. In touch, then, with prosperity this building 


stands. but so s and inscrutable is it that but for 
some unobtrusive lettering over the entrance, an- 


nouncing it to the seeker as a place of refuge, no 


Fig, 1.—Srorrep Woon anp VELVET 
Costums.—[See Fig. 4.] 


Figs. 2 and 3.—EMBROIDERED CAMEL’ HAIR 
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passer-by could pierce its mystery. Not that many 
passers-by are inclined to glance that way, with so 
cold and forbidding a face does this building look 
down on the world. Itisa refuge that beckons with 
no glow of promise, that holds out no arms in wel- 
come. How the outcast or sufferer finds the way 
within is one of its secrets, unless one is right in 
supposing that behind a portal sits some personage 
with book of entry, who, after credentials and all the 
rest are offered, will allow a wayfarer in. 

But who these wayfarers are, I could not for some 
time discover. I grew to believe they were those 
who from heart-break and sorrow had vowed them- 
selves to eternal speechlessness. For even with its 
windows wide open in the summer, nothing could be 
heard outside. t never thought to associate any of 
them with another sound I hear, one that Sunday 
after Sunday comes up to me out of the street. I 
hear then the creak of little boots, the tramp of many 
tiny feet, as a silent throng goes by. Never u voice, 
nor a cry of delight, nor a half-repressed laugh, no- 
thing but the uneven faltering tramp of little feet. 
Clean-starched are they, these children, and presided 
over by a man of gentle mien, who leads them into 
that grim old building beyond. They are neither 
deaf nor dumb. Nor are they maimed. Yet one 
never looks at them without a tightening at the 
heart. It is their silence in-doors and out-of-doors 
that hurts one, No boisterous cry could pierce the 
ear with greater sharpness. Why should those who 
shield repress them so? For the voices of children 
no man can live willingly without hearing, for they 
are part of the world’s best music, and travellers who 
have gone up over great towns in balloons tell us 
that after every sound of earth has faded and is lost, 
the voices of the little children have found their way 
above, and touched them in the clouds. 

An uneasy conscience considers no point as settled, 
but ever concerns itself with the rearrangement of 
old arguments and pleas. Therefore is it perhaps 
that one meets everywhere at this season paragraphs 
in the papers all bearing on the question of giving 
seats in horse-cars up to women. It is beautiful to 
see with what unerring regularity this ancient cam- 
paign is invariably opened. Year after year, with 


CosTUME. 





Fig. 4—Backx or Woon AND VELVET 
Costume, Fie. 1. 
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House JACKET. 


that first touch of frost which brings the 
summer traveller back to town, it begins. 
I have often been struck with the per- 
sistence of old types in these arguments, 
where rules of mutual courtesy and tact 
seem forgotten. 

A new suggestion has, however, been 
made. Separate cars, it is urged, might 
be provided for men, just asin ferry-boats 
different cabins are set apart. One car, 
in other words, bearing the announce- 
ment ‘‘for men only,” to be run at cer- 
tain intervals. But, after all, would this 
answer any better? Women in crowded 
ferries have to stand, seats in their cabin 
being filled by men, and no woman yet 
lived with courage to penetrate the cabin 
on the other side, claiming a seat there for 
herself. Why not acknowledge at once 
that women, even in the rush of travel, 
carry with them a certain quality of re- 
finement that no man can command at 
will among bis fellows. We are ready 
enough to recognize this athome. Why 
not recognize this power wherever wo 
men move in public places? 

It is curious but undeniable that the 
horse-car, the elevated train, do affect the 
philosophy, the literature, and even the 
manners of the day. Books are printed 
with special reference to the needs of a 
railway journey. Titles are arranged to 
catch the eye of the traveller as he hurries 
by on an elevated station. Writers are 
trained to present their subjects in a way 
to arrest the attention of a man who 
has only a minute to spare. How one 
should conduct himself toward another 
is always being discussed in reference to 
those who sit beside one in a car, or who 
jostle each other at the ticket office. 
One’s neighbor in a ride down town sets 
one to philosophizing on social needs and 
distinctions, as the best of reviews is in- 
capable of doing. Men are forced to 
study men, and so forget what solitude 
and nature have taught those other men 
who have gone before and given us our 
creeds. 

My cabman refused a fee the other day. 
I had always, when I had employed him, 
paid him before, but this time he had of- 
fered to carry a bag somewhere for me. 
For this act of graciousness I took from 
my pocket double the fee I usually paid, 
and, as Isaid, he declined it. By that act 
he brought himself to my level, and here 
after I must treat him with a respect that 
allows of no condescensions. felt re- 
proved for my lack of right appreciation, 
yet I had never chanced to meet another 
cabman with the dignity of this. But 
what a world of difference it makes in 
one’s whole attitude to those who for 
extra service will take no recompense! 
Things which we can pay for we think 
we can purchase at any time, and so we 
feel privileged to command. But the 
things which are rendered, no man can 
claim. Wering the bell of the man who 
offers us hospitality, but we summon the 
man from whom we buy our dinner. 
Yet honest price robs no man. That 
which defrauds a man is his unwilling- 
ness to do a generous or a courteous thing 
without a recompense in return, and this 
unwillingness defrauds him of his right 
to be the equal of any other man. Cour- 
tesy and generosity make the individual 
who exercises them free. Among men, he 
can be the slave of none. 
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A MIRKOR OF FAIR WOMEN. 
BY THEODORE CHILD. 


XIV.—FEMININE ELEGANCE IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY.—(1.) 


the frivolous and even in the pensive contemplation of 
the past, people seem generally inclined to note the dis- 
semblances rather than the resemblances with the present. 
In reality, the latter are numerous and essential, and more 
interesting because they are more intimately connected with 
our human nature. Rowedaye, in spite of what certain 
pessimistic novelists tell us, young men and maidens marry 
without ennui, as they marricd in the time of the Pharaohs; 
children are born, and are loved as they have been loved 
since maternity became conscious; women are coquettish 
and frivolous, as it has ever been their mysterious nature to 
be. To Alessandro Piccolomini, Archbishop of Patras and 
coadjutor of Siena, we owe a dialogue on the gentcel educa- 
tion of women, called La Bella Oreanza delle Donne, which 
forms a complete theoretical and practical hand-book of 
feminine elegance in the sixteenth century. The book is 
not edifying, although its author was at one time professor 
of moral philosophy in the University of Padua, and after- 
wards a high dignitary of the Ch ; but when he wrote 
it he was a young blood in 
Siena, and member of the 
Academy of the Intronati, the 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


which should be devised in such a manner as to set off to 
advantage all those parts of the person that nature has made 
beautiful in the wearer, and to dissimulate as much as possi- 
ble those parts that are defective. ‘* Natural shortcomin 
must be obviated as much as possible with the help of pad- 
ding, wadding, whalebone, puffs, openings, and like expedi- 
ents; but you, Marguerite, who are beautiful in your entire 
person, select such fashions as will show clearly your slen- 
derness, the purity of line of the arms, the majesty of the 
shoulders, the modelling of the hips, the narrowness of the 
feet, the fine proportions of the legs and of the rest.” 

Then we come to the question of paint and perfumery, an 
art which seems to have fallen into a state of terrible de- 
cadence in the sixteenth century. Piccolomini speaks of 
cosmetics made with white of egg and verdigris, and of sil- 
ver filings and powdered pearls mixed with mercury, oil, and 
alum; of face paints composed of white-lead and chalk, 
sublimate and vermilion; of pastes for the hands made of 
honey, bitter-almonds, and mustard; of mastic, which the 
women chewed, as the Algerines and Eastern women do 
still, in order to whiten the teeth and purify the breath; of 
perfumes of the rankest and the most penetrating nature, 
such as musk, camphor, benzoin, and turpentine. 

It is no wonder that Pandolfini, in his essay on the man- 
agement of a family, already quoted, invites his wife to es- 


gantiarum, is in 





ladies were wearing small chignons, which took away some- 
what of their nobleness of presence, but which were, never- 
theless, preferable to the enormous chignons that had been 
in fashion a few ama before. Piccolomini, our arbiter ele- 

avor of a chignon of medium size, but he 
prohibits the use of false hair. Curls and frizzed locks, he 
thinks, give a supreme grace, but they must be arranged ar- 
tistically, like those of Madonna Cassilia, upon which one of 
the Intronati composed a sonnet. The kerchief used to en- 
wrap the chignon must be of rich and elegant material. 

The Renaissance lady's chemise must be one of the dainti- 
est and costliest articles of her toilette, made of the finest 
linen, gentilissimamente lavorate—most gallantly embroider- 
ed—sometimes with silk, sometimes with gold and silver, but 
generally with simple thread very beautifully worked. Hand- 
made plaits are also said to be tasteful and genteel. 

Jewels and necklaces should be worn in moderation—a 
string of pure pearls, round and large, on the neck; a neck- 
lace of pretty enamel of the value of fifteen scudi; and a 
nicely set diamond worth sixty scudi worn on the index of 
the left hand. Other jewels or necklaces are inadmissable, 
with the exception, perhaps, of a fine bracelet. The gloves 
should be of great price, and strongly perfumed. 

Of questions of ae elegance of movement and atti- 
tude, of portatura, as the Italians say, or matntien, to employ 

the French term, Madonna 
Raffaella has much to say. 





most ancient of all the Italian 
literary academies, and one of 
the least pedantic. As with 
all these books of conduct and 
manners, the fine flavor and 
delicacy of evocation are lost 
in an analysis or summary. 
Piccolomini’s pen is light, his 
dialogue is as modern as the 
pages of La Vie Parisienne, 
his topics are those that still 
furnish matter for infinite va- 
riations to that most worldly 
publication, and his chief care 
seems to have been to tell us 
how the women of his da 
dressed their bodies and their 
hair, and how they painted 
their faces. In the material 
history of humanity I know 
of no more fascinating sub- 
ject. With insatiable wonder 
[ look upon the splendid coif- 
fures and magnificent gar- 
ments worn by the women in 
the pictures of Botticelli, Pol- 
lajuola, Memling, Quentin 
Metsys, and the great primi- 
tive masters of the north, and 
with renewed interest I read 
Piccolomini’s revelations as to 
the elements and methods em- 
ployed by the ladies in the re- 
alization of these prodigies of 
art. 

The excellence of a new 
fashion must be judged by 
the two standards of richness 
and elegance, says Piccolomi- 
ni. The richness of a dress 
depends upon the fineness of 
the material, whether cloth, 
serge, or other tissues. The 
dress should be ample, for 
there is nothing more ridicu- 
lous than the sight of some 
of our genteel ladies who go 
walking about the streets of 
Siena with short skimping 
dresses and little bits of tip- 
pets, and who hold up their 
skirts behind for fear of wear- 
ing them out on the ground, 
thus showing their ugly old 
boots and ill-fitting stockings. 
These fine, ample dresses 
should be either quite simple, 
or else trimmed with braid, 
tags, crevés, embroidery, and 
passementeries, ‘‘for this va- 
riety in costume indicates 
great sumptuousness and 
much style.” Richness of at- 
tire is shown, above all things, 
in having fresh clothes, and in 
not wearing the same dress 
for months together. 

Yes,” says Marguerite to 
her interlocutor, Madonna 
Raffaella, who is the mouth- 
piece of Piccolomini’s doc- 
trines and council—‘‘ yes, Ma- 
dame Raffaella, that is all very 
well for a signora or a princess 
rather than for a simple gen- 
tlewoman like me, who, al- 
though I can consider myself rich in Siena in comparison 
with most of the others, nevertheless have not the means of 
spending so much as you say, What then will the other wo- 
men do who are much poorer than I am?” 

To this Raffaella replies that it is fitting for a great princess 
to clothe herself with the finest brocade, and to embroider 
her robes with pearls, diamonds, rubies, and other similar 
sumptuosities, but for a woman of middle situation the lux- 
ury of fine material is sufficient. There is always, of course, 
a question of possibility; when we cannot do everything, we 
must do what is possible, with a little effort to go furth=1. 
At any rate, it is very stupid—molta bruta cosa—to wear th 
same dress for a long time, and superlatively stupid to turn, 
dye, and make over old dresses. 

All this richness of attire is of no avail without elegance 
and taste. The danger of mixing colors is explained, and a 
gee laid down that the ensemble of a costume should 

of one color, and that color suited to the complexion of 
the wearer. A woman who has a white skin must beware 
of yellow and green. A pale woman should nearly always 
wear black. A ruddy woman should affect brown or gray. 
Red, says Piccolomini, is generally a most pestilential color, 
and suits no complexion; white, on the contrary, suits nearly 
all women, provided they be in the flower of youth. 

Next we have some excellent remarks on the cut of clothes, 

















LADIES OF SIENA IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY.—From a Fresoo ny Anronto Bazzi. 


chew paint, if such was the composition of the cosmetics in 
use. As for the perfumes, turpentine seems a strange smell 
to take delight in; but we need not be astonished at any ex- 
cesses that women commit in the matter of perfumes, inas- 
much as it has been demonstrated scientifically that the 
sense of smell in the female is ten times less delicate than it 
is in the male. 

Certain pages of Piccolomini intimate that the personal 
cleanliness of these beautiful ladies of the Renaissance left 
much to be desired. Marguerite is advised not to do as so 
many women, who wash their faces and is so much of the 
bosom as is visible, and leave the rest of their persons in a 
filthy condition—women who clean their faces and make the 
sign of the cross for the rest (ma del resto fatti il segno della 
eroce). So, then, we may esteem highly the superior civiliza- 
tion of Piccolomini, speaking by the mouth of Madonna 
Raffaella, and insisting that ‘“‘a gentlewoman ought to wash 
herself every few days in warm water perfumed with some 
sweet-smelling substance, for a nice cleanliness gives a bloom 
to a woman’s beauty. Even if it were possible to neglect 
other considerations, personal cleanliness ought to be sought 
for one’s own satisfaction, and a gentlewoman should always 
take care of her person as much as possible, even although 
she were certain never to quit her chamber. 

As regards coiffure, we find that towards 1585 the Italian 


All the absurd and affected 
ways of walking are noted 
with much humor, A middle 
path is recommended; and for 
rules as to what is right and 
what is wrong, the ladies are 
referred to their own good 
judgment, tact, and taste. 

So much for the practically 
interesting pages of La Bella 
Creanza delle Donne. The 
counsels concerning pure co- 
quetry and unedifying fri- 
volity, which Piccolomini has 
thought fit to set forth with 
much subtlety of language 
and picturesqueness of pres- 
entation, may best be left in 
the relative oblivion of the 
Italian text. It suffices for us 
to learn from these pages that 
in the sixteenth century f(tes, 
banquets, mascarades, picnics, 
hunting parties, and a score 
of other amusements offered 
innumerable pretexts for am- 
orous intrigue and for the dis- 
play of al] the manceuvres and 
ruses of beauty and coquetry 
So far as concerns things ex- 
ternal, we may perhaps con- 
clude that the chief differences 
between the women of the six- 
teenth century and those of 
the nineteenth are that the 
latter are cleaner in their per- 
sons, and less disfigured by 
bad cosmetics and dangerous 
washes, while the former were 
more artistically and more ra- 
a dre than the wo- 
men of to-day, and perhaps a 
little more gene in their 
bearing and gesture. For 
some portraits of the ladies of 
Siena who were the contem- 
poraries of Piccolomini we 
may consult the splendid fres- 
coes of Antonio Bazzi (1479- 
1554) in the Abbey of Monte 
Olivetto, near Siena, a frag- 
ment of which is reproduced 
in our illustration, very im- 
perfectly, alas, and bereft of 
that mysterious charm and 
beauty of color that make the 
faces of the original painting 
one of the marvels of art. 





THE HOUSE COM- 
FORTABLE. 
BY AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE. 
XXIV.—OUT IN THE BACK 
YARD. 


sb back yard is apt to be 

the dumping-ground for 
all that is useless in the house, 
and the mere mention of the 
name calls up anything but an 
j agreeable mental picture. But 








the back yard is the house- 
keeper's friend, and if rightly 
managed can be as attractive 
in its way as any part of the 
domestic realm. The front 
yard or lawn belongs, it is cynically said, to one’s neighbors, 
while the back yard is oursalone. Here, under the influence 
of the sun and air, is completed the purifying of household 
belongings, and here are growing the flowers or fruit, the 
herb or vegetable, that fill the eye, please the palate, and 
nourish the body. . 

The first requisite of a back yard truly allied to the com- 
fort of a housebold is that it shall be well drained. To have 
it damp from standing water, littered and soggy from house- 
hold refuse, makes it impossible to be anything but an eye- 
sore, while, in addition, it is a constant danger to the health 
of all within its influence. In large cities and towns, where 
there is a system of sewerage, the proper drainage can easily 
be secured. In small villages and the country the difficulty 
is great, but the need even greater. People in these fortu- 
nate places have plenty of room, and for that reason have 
not been compelled to have their premises sanitarily clean as 
the dwellers in crowded cities are obliged to do. But the 
water from sinks and drains must be carried off as far as 
possible from the dwelling, and then let nature's disinfect- 
ants, the sun, air, and earth, do their beneficent work. 
Every solid substance should be carefuily excluded from 
these drains and destroyed by burning. This is the only 
sanitary disposition of garbage, and each family should burn 
its own daily. Where domestic animals are kept much can 
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be fed to them, and on farms the remainder 
thrown on the compost heap 

Besides the unsightly refuse, the back yard 
is too often scarred with piles of broken 
glass, dishes, and discarded tin cans. All 
such things will accumulate in every house, 
and the best method of disposing of them is 
to have a barrel or cask tidily set aside to 
throw them in; and when the receptacle is 
full the junkman or the village dump is ready 
to receive them. Another barrel should also 
be ready for all the odds and ends—the 
torn wrapping vaper, the superfluous and 
dirty papers, the worn-out bits of carpet, and 
all kindred things that are too large to burn 
up in the kitchen fire. Then when the gar 
dev rubbish is burned each spring these will 
help kindle the flames. Coal ashes are an 
other troublesome commodity. As they can 
not be cured, they must be endured, but their 
heap should be as compact and retired as 
may be, and thoroughly cleared away every 
spring These ashes, well packed down, 
make passable walks between garden beds, 
and are often used to fill up hollows and 
holes, with a liberal coating of earth over 
them 

When the back yard has been well drained 
and freed from rubbish, a large part of it 
should be sown to grass. A nice bitof grass 
kept as neatly as a lawn is the housewife’s 
pride. Here she spreads her household linen, 
aud bleaches it until ‘snowy white” is no 
mere phrase. Here are removed all stains, 
and all traces of i)l odors are replaced with 
the freshness of evening breezes and morning 
dews. Here the housewife stretches the lines, 
and hangs her bedding and clothes, that her 
home may be free from that stuffiness of at 
mosphere which surely indicates a careless 
home-maker 

When there is space enough there should 
be a garden in the back yard, where early 
vegetables can be grown in such kind and 
number as the family tastes may decide 
Sage, thyme, balm, sweet-marjoram, and 
lavender are a great help to the housewife, 
making savory many otherwise plain dishes, 
and are especially fitting to grow in a back 
yard. Small fruits, too, will fill many a va- 
cant spot, and in their season add to the 
family comfort, while their care and growth 
will be a constant pleasure to the family 
gardener 

Fences to divide the front and back yards, 
or to shut off the portion made into a gar 
den, are seldom successful or ornamental. 
They get loose and rattling in post and pick- 
et, and hingeless and sagging in regard to 
gates. A hedge of barberry, arbor-vitx, or 
cedar or osage orange is far better, although 
it takes a few years to get these to grow 
properly, and they may need a slight fence 
to protect them during the first years of 
growth. A screen between the vegetable 
garden and the front lawn is desirable. A 
trellis of grape-vines supplies this admirably, 
for no vine is handsomer or affords a more 
complete screen than the grape, while by se- 
lecting the variety suitable to the climate 
one may have much delicious fruit. But 
when something of more rapid growth is 
wanted, flowering climbers are best, and with 
morning-glory or flowering bean, cypress- 
vine or honeysuckle, climbing rose or wood 
bine, besides countless others, to choose from, 
there is room for all varieties of taste. A 
hedge of sweet-pease makes another beau 
tiful screen when sown liberally and deep- 
ly, and supported by brush, like vegetable 
pease 

The city home-maker can, if she chooses, 
easily make her back yard a thing of beauty. 
The ash-iman, the garbage-man, and the junk. 
man are her aids in disposing of all refuse. 
At least she cun have a neat grass-plot to re- 
mind her of green fields far away. Where 
the city home is not closed during the sum- 
mer months it isa great addition to the fam- 
ily pleasure to have as much of a garden as 
possible. The centre space should be left in 
grass; but with long narrow beds running 
between the pen-like fence and the stone 
walk on both sides of the yard, and the bed 
running the whole width of the lot at the 
farther end, there is room to do wonders. 
Three or four small fruit trees, such as pear, 
peach, or cherry, can be set out at wide in- 
tervals, while a grape-vine will make a hand 
some background of the rear fence. Small 
climbers should be planted along the side 
fences toshut out unsightliness. Roses,chrys 
anthemums, and perennials of many sorts are 
most satisfactory, giving litt'e trouble, while 
the cheerful geranium, the bell-like fuchsia, 
the bright-eyed pansy, and thrifty verbena 
will furnish quantities of blossoms through- 
out the season. A couple of tomato-plants, 
or a half-dozen hills of dwarf string-beans 
can be smuggled in, and one can have the 
supreme pleasure of eating of the fruits of 
one’s own labor. 

There is one vegetable seldom found in fresh 
condition in city markets, and that is aspara- 
gus. This does not require large space, and, 
once started, will almost care for itself for 
years, Here, then, is a new field of labor 
for the domestic gardener who is, above all 
things, practical. : 

Where a city house is deserted in the hot 
season, seedlings and delicate plants should 
not be attempted, as they need daily care. 
Hardy perevnials, shrubs, and climbing vines 
should then be chosen, which can be left to 
their own devices through the summer, with 
the addition of a bed of bulbs, tulip, crocus, 
and hyacinth, that bloom long before the 
yearly exodus. 

THE END. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


THE DROP IN THE GEM. 


Se my ear in Echo’s voices still the olden 
dryads laugh, 

To my heart the murmuring sea-shell is the 
Ocean's phonograph, 

I can smell the fossil forests in a kindling clod 
of coal, 

But I muse in baffled wonder o'er a jewel with 
a soul. 


I can see it moving, living, liquid marvel never 
dry, 

From its small pellucid prison peeping with a 
half-shut eye, 

But its glance no story utters, and its tremor 
nothing tells 

How it came, a captive spirit, in the prison where 
it dwells. 


Little hermit, did a sea-rock hide you in its 
hardening vein? 

Were you caught a truant sprinkle of some 
immemorial rain, 

Drop of dew that haply glimmered to the misty 
Permian moon, 

Frightened tear for nature’s ruin in the meta- 
morphie noon ? 


Was it Fire’s immortal finger then that left you 
bright and clean 

To your fairy-folded slumber thro’ the timeless 
eocene ? 

Could a sun ray lost below-ground in some 
mountain’s granite breast 

Build for you a sapphire closet, opal cradle, 
diamond nest? 


Fancy - led, I trace your birthday, feign you in 
your native seam, 

When the land was one voleano heaving in a 
sea of steam, 

And the molten chaos, closing in an adamantine 
freak, 

Locked you in a house all window, where you 
shine, but never speak. 


Only Earth, your mother, tells me that across 
the ancient Vast 

From the weltering and the burning of her half- 
created past 

To her age of gladder daylight, deathless in your 
dainty ark, 

Of her earliest beam of beauty you have brought 
a single spark. 


Drop of life, to Time’s last rivals come their 
endings one.by one— 

Fires within eonian craters, reptiles in perennial 
stone ; 

Comes a change to every kernel, every embryo 
in its shell— 

But to you perfection only, in your safety sealed 
too well. 


For the world’s primeval chrism shows in you 
its twinkling sign ; 

Though the vial is terrestrial, the ottar is divine; 

And you stay the purest memory of the Dawn 
from eldest night, 

When the Spirit touched the waters, and God 
said, “ Let there be light!” 

Turron Brown 


THE MAGIC INK. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avtuor or “ Macieop oF Daze,” “ Warre Wines,” 
“ Youanps,” “ Tux Sreance Apventvaes oF 
a Puarton,” ero. 





CHAPTER IIL. 
A MYSTERY. 


ND the law, as he knew, was inexorable 
Unless some unforeseen opportunity 
might still present itself of his being able to 
slip away out of the clutches of these people 
—to disappear, leaving no trace behind him— 
there would be no mercy shown to him or his. 
There would be no consideration extended 
to the white-baired old minister away down 
there in Wales, nor yet to the young girl 
whose whole future life would be over- 
shadowed by her former relationsbip with a 
felon. The story would get into the papers; 
there would be a trial; he could do nothin 
to prove his innocence, and it was the busi- 
ness of the prosecution to believe the worst. 
Already he seemed to regard himself as a 
convicted criminal. The inspector seated 
beside him in the hansom cab was his jailer; 
it was a wonder he had not produced a pair 
of handcuffs. And yet this man, no doubt, 
had his own family ties; most likely, when 
he went home at night, his children would 
come clambering on to his knee, convinced 
that he was the kindest of fathers. It was 
only when he acted as part of that dread 
machine, the law, that he became as impla- 
cable and inexorable as itself. 

For a time, as the hansom carried them 
rapidly away into the city, the young man 
was silent and absorbed, and his companion 
did not seek to intrude upon his sombre 
meditations. But at length Arthur Hughes 
said, almost wearily, 

‘I suppose they think I stole the money?” 

‘Oh! as for that,” rejoined the inspector, 
with an amiable cheerfulness, ‘‘there has 
been no charge brought against you as yet— 
notatal). It certainly looked awkward, your 
not returning to the bank; and they were 
naturally very much concerned about it. 
Witha how sum of money like that in your 
possession, it was possible you might have 
fon robbed or murdered. But of course 
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you will give them all the necessary explana- 
tions.” 


“] cannot!” the young man exclaimed, in 
his despair. ‘‘Howcan l explain? I know 
nothing. When the bag was stolen, I did 
pot see who took it. T hiad turned for a 
moment to speak to a stranger, and in the 
same instant the satchel was snatched away; 
I suppose by an accomplice of the man 
who spoke to me. It was all the work of a 
second. It was as if the satchel had vanish- 
ed. I ran up and down, searched every- 
where—” 

He stopped. What was the use of trying 
to convince this man? It was the ness 
of the law to assume his guilt. 

**It would have been better if you had re- 
turned to the bank and —— the robbery,” 
observed the inspector. dispassionately. 

“1 was frightened and bewildered,” the 
young man confessed. “I made sure they 
would not believe me—the story would sound 
incredible—and I had nothing to show by 
way of proof. And I suppose they will not 
believe me now. You,” said he, turning to 
his companion as if with a challenge, *‘do 
you believe that I have not made 7 with 
that money? Do you believe that I don’t 
know where a deake farthing of it is?” 

**Oh, as for that,” said the inspector, 
evasively, ‘‘I must remind you again that at 
present there is no charge against you. You 
are not even in custody.” 

‘**Not in custody!” said Hughes, with a 
stare. 

** No,” said the other, composedly. ‘‘ But 
if you had refused to come with me to the 
bank, I should have been forced to give you 
into custody. It is much betteras itis. And 
I have no doubt you will be able to give a 
quite satisfactory account of the whole mat- 
ter when we get to Cripps’s.” 

So he was not yet in custody? And there 
had been no charge brought against him that 
would involve his immediate arrest? Was 
there still some chance, then, of his being al- 
lowed to carry his original plan into execu- 
tion—to make sure that his best and dearest 
should come to no reproach through him? 
For he had not revealed his intention to any 
one; that was his own dark secret; escape 
and disappearance, and thereafter the silence 
of unknown waters, might even yet be pos- 
sible. 

But little indeed did Arthur Hughes anti- 
cipate whe! was now about to happen. They 
had just arrived at Cripps’s, and were cross- 
ing the pavement, when a gentleman came 
hurriedly out. The moment he cast eyes 
on young Hughes, an expression of astonish- 
ment—coupled with something of relief, too 
—appeared on his face; and he came for- 
ward quickly. 

‘**Good heavens, Hughes! what could you 
mean by sending me such a letter?” he said, 
in a serious undertone. ‘I was just about 
to drive out to your lodgings, to see what 
had happened. But here, come into the 
bank; I must talk this thing over with you 
in private.” 

Arthur Hughes followed submissively; 
this was Mr. Brangwyn, one of the junior 
partners, who had been of much service to 
the young man. As they passed through the 
general room used by the partners, these 
Ss. sitting at their several tables, 
ooked up and scanned with some curiosity 
(at least so it seemed to Hyghes) their ab- 
sconding clerk, then Mr. Brangwyn entered 
a smaller apartment, also overlooking the 
Strand, shut the door,and bade Hughes be 
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seated. 

** Well, this is a pretty business!” said he, 
affecting an injured tone. ‘‘ You know that 
it was in a measure due to me that you came 
to London, and got a place in this bank; 
then, in consequence of something con- 
nected with the bank, you go and propose to 
commit suicide; and so, in a measure, I am 
made responsible for the taking away of a 
fellow-creature’s life. Do you call that fair 
treatment? It seems to me an ill return for 
what little I have been able to do for you. 
And suicide! Such a cowardly way of escap- 
ing a. Rate thei . 

**Mr. Brangwyn,” Arthur Hughes 
out, “I gener anid a word about suicide!” 

**Good gracious, man! what are you talk- 
ing about?” the junior partner exclaimed, 
impatiently. ‘‘ Here is your letter—here is 
your letter that I found lying on my table 
not more than ten minutes ago.” 

He went to a drawer. 

** Yes, 1 know I sent you a letter,” the 
young man said, quickly. ‘‘ And—and I 
confess that I had made up my mind to get 
on board a ship and slip over the side some 
dark night; not to escape from anything 
that might happen to me, but to save my old 
father—and—and another—from the shame 
that might come of a prosecution. But no 
one was to know. It was to be my secret. 
And it was not likely I should tell you about 
it in a letter.” 

‘* Bless my soul! can you read your own 
handwriting? What do you call that? Read 
—read for yourself!” 

Arthur Hughes took the letter that was 
given to him; and as he regarded it, there 
was amazement—and even consternation—in 
his eyes. For this that he saw before him, 
line after line, was not what he had written 
in that dingy little coffee-house, but what he 
had been thinking during the time of his 
writing. Here was the literal truth. Here 
were no formal sentences, studiously vague, 
designed to cover the des me he 
had planned out for himself; but in place of 
these the actual thoughts and emotions, hot 
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brain when, as he thonght, was 

adieu to life. He read on in breathleas be- 
wilderment. For he could not but recog- 
nize the fact that these things had been 
present to his mind all the while he was 
penning that farewell message. And by 
what subtle alchemy had the transformation 
been effected? 


and tumultuous, that had sw Goat Me 
ding 


“Dear Mr. Branewyn ”—this is what he 
beheld before him, undoubtedly in his own 
hand writing—“ you have been a good friend 
to me, and it is with the deepest grief and 
sorrow in my heart that | say good-by to 
you, in circumstances that will lead you to 
suspect me of the basest ingratitude. This 
afternoon — satchel, containing £7560 be- 
longing to the bank, was stolen from me at 
the counter of the London and Westminster, 
Temple Bar Branch; and asI cannot de- 
scribe the person who took it, I suppose any 
one would naturally conclude I myself had 
made away with the money, and there would 
be a prosecution. I should not mind that 
for myself, whatever might happen; but I 
cannot bear the idea of bringing such shame 
on my old father, who has lived all his life 
in respect and honor, and can only have a 
few years more before him now. And Win- 
nie Davies, the daughter of the school-master 
at Lilanly—I think you will remember her; 
you said she was the prettiest girl you had 
seen in Wales; and proud | was that day— 
she and I were to have been married if 
things had gone well; but that is all over 
now; and the only desire I have in my mind 
is to make sure that no disgrace may fall on 
my father or on her through me. I am 
about to take a passage, under an assumed 
name, in a steamer going to America; and 
some night I will slip over the side, and no 
one will guess. My father and Winnie will 
wonder for a while why I do not write; but 
my father is an old man; in the natural 
course he will pass away without suspect- 
ing; and Winnie will forget, and marry and 
be happy. Mr. Brangwyn, I hope you do 
not think I touched the money. No; I am 
almost sure you will not think that; but the 
other partners know little or nothing about 
me; and they are business men; they would 
want a strict inquiry, and I have nothing 
with which to prove my innocence. But 
that is about myself, and I do not wish to 
speak about myself; it is all over with me, 
and my hopes as to music, and with other 
hopes: what is one human being more or 
less in the world? It is about those dearest 
to me that I wish to speak, and I beg this 
thing from you with a full heart—it is an 
appeal almost from the grave, and you will 
not refuse. If my father and Winnie should 
come to London to make inquiries about 
me, they will almost certainly go to you, 
knowing of your goodness to me; and they 
will ask news of me. Now, dear Mr. Brang- 
wyn, this is my last prayer to you: be kind 
to them and cheer them. Tell them that I 
was ambitious—that I went away—that they 
may expect to hear from me afier a while. 
Do not say anything to them about the 
money. hey are poor; they could not 
make any restitution to the bank; besides, if 
they knew about the loss, they might couple 
it with my going away. Be kind to them. 
The one is an old man who has already come 
through many troubles and trials; the other 
is a young girl whose opening life should not 
be clouded by sad memories. If they come 
to London, send them away cheerful and 
hopeful. This is my last prayer to you, and 
it comes to you as from the other world. 

“ ARTHUR HUGHES.” 


** Now,” said the banker, in simulated in- 
dignation (for in truth he was glad enough 
to find the young man alive and well, his 
sinister design frustrated at least for the 
moment), “‘ perhaps you will say that is not 
a threat to commit suicide?” 

But Arthur Hughes was still staring at the 
paper, utterly confounded. 

**That is not the letter I sent to you,” he 
said. 

‘*Do you deny that it is in your handwrit- 
ing? ho is likely to have known of all 
these private matters but yourself?” were the 
next stions. 

“It is in my handwriting,” Hughes said. 
** And—and what is more—it is the truth. 
It is what I was thinking all the time. I 
must have written it; and yet—yet I did not 
intend writing it. The fact is, Mr. Brangwyn, 
the letter I did actually send you was quite 
different from this. I cannot understand it. 
I was most anxious to hide from every one 
what I intended doing.” 

** And a very pretty scheme it was!” said 
the young banker. ‘‘ Why, my good fellow, 
it is about the maddest piece of Quixotism I 
ever heard of! To save your friends from a 
little anxiety and trouble—which is about all 
that could be involved in an inquiry into the 
circumstances of the robbery—you propose 
to deprive an old man of his only son, and a 
young girl of her sweetheart, to say nothing 
of throwing away your own life, which you 
have no right to do. And so I only got to 
know the truth by some incomprehensible 
accident? Your hand deceived your eye, or 
something of that kind? Well, whatever it 
is, there is to be no more talk about suicide. 
What you must do now is to come along at 
once to Scotland Yard—” 

Arthur Hughes started and changed color; 
and the banker instantly noticed that invol- 
7 tremor of apprehension. 

“Nothing serious,” said he, good-natured- 
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ly. ‘* You must give them such particulars 
of the robbery as you can. A clerk in 
the London and Westminster remembers 
something of a man who was standing at 
the counter just before your satchel was 


**I could identify the man who spoke to 
me anywhere,” young Hughes said, with 
eagerness, for those shackles and trammels 
that his sensitive imagination had bound 
upon him seemed to be falling off one by 
one, and he was beginning to breathe a little 
more freely. 

‘* And you need not be afraid about your- 
self, Hughes.” the banker continued, “as you 
appear from your letter to have been. My 
partners as well as myself accept your story, 
though = must perceive you did a very 
foolish thing in not at once returning to the 
bank yesterday afternoon. And about the 
money—the larger notes cannot have been 
negotiated, and the numbers will be in all 
the papers to-morrow; the damage will not 
be so great, even if we do not get hold of the 
men. Now come along. We will take In- 
spector Jameson with us, and the less time 
we lose the better.” 

And so, after all, Arthur Hughes found 
himself in that dreaded Scotland Yard. But 
of what happened to him there—whom he 
saw, what questions were put to him, or 
how he answered them—he had but the 
haziest knowledge. For one thing, he had 
been up all night, wandering through those 
dark and silent streets. Then he had had 
no food since the previous day. But, above 
all, the distressing emotions that had shaken 
him had left him the mere wreck of his 
natural self. He had, as it were, tasted the 
bitterness of death; and now that he had 
been plucked back from the very verge of 
the grave, he had not quite recovered his full 

rceptions. How had all this come about? 

y what mysterious means had Mr. Brang- 
wyn become possessed of his secret? Who 
had betrayed him, when the fulfilment of his 
scheme of self-sacrifice seemed within his 
reach? 

“ Mr. Brangwyn,” he said, suddenly, when 
they were on their way back to the bank, 
“will you show me that letter again?” 

The letter was produced, and Hughes 
studied it long and reflectively. 

‘No; I never wrote it,” hesaid. “I never 
wrote that. That is what I had in my mind, 
certainly; it is true enough; but the letter 
I sent you was different. Even the ink. 
The ink I wrote with was violet; this is 
black.” 

* The color of ink may change, you know,” 
said Mr. Brangwyn. 

“Yes; but not what you have written with 
it—unless—unless—” 

He paused for a second or two in silence. 
He began to recall the circumstances in which 
he had become possessed of the violet-hued 
ink. He recollected his bewilderment and 
consternation on finding the money gone; 
his rushing down the narrow thoroughfare; 
his accidentally knocking over the little East- 
ern-looking man; his apology; the presenta- 
tion of the small phial; and his su uent 
writing of the letters. And that lilac-colored 
fluid, the curious odor of which had risen to 
his nostrils the moment he had opened the 
bottle; had it some occult and mysterious 
effect on brain and vision, so that the writer 
could not see what he was actually writing? 
Or had it some strange necromantic power 
of changing, along with its change in color, 
that which was written into what the writer 
had really been thinking? And had the 
Malay or Lascar or Hindoo given him this 
truth-telling ink in order to do him a mis- 
chief? 

**T suppose I must have written this let- 
ter,” said he, absently. ‘‘ Noone but myself 
could have written it. No one but myself 
knew all the circumstances. And yet I don’t 
remember writing it. No, indeed. What I 
remember writing was entirely different. I 
wrote you a merely formal note, saying I was 
about to leave the country, and begging you 
as a favor not to make inquiries down at— 
down at Lianly. I wished no one to know 
what had become of me; I wished no one to 
suspect—” 

“You must have been out of your mind 
to be contemplating such things,” said the 
banker, in a Kindly way. ‘‘But whatever 
you meant to write, it is a very good thing 
that the letter I actually received put matters 
so very plainly; for I mean to see that that 
delusion about suicide and self-sacrifice is 
banished out of your head. Romanticism, 
my dear fellow; it’s your Celtic nature, all 
simmering with high-flown notions. What 
you want is a little cool, calm, common-sense 
of a wholesome Saxon kind. And the best 
thing now, after we have reported ourselves 
at the bank, is for you to go away home to 
your lodgings, and have some food, and lie 
down | get some sleep. You look tired; 
pranks like walking about all night are not 
good for the nervous system.” 

And this advice the young man eventually 
followed, walking home by the Blackfriars 
Road, in order to have another glance at the 
coffee-house in which he had written the 
three letters. He regarded it with a secret 
dread; he had suffered much in that dusk 
little place; it was there he had bade good- 
by to life. And if that extreme step were 
no longer necessary—if there was to be no 
oo inquiry, no prosecution that could 

ng shame on his dear ones at home—so 
far well; but his own case was not much 
bettered. For had he not cut himself off 
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from kith and kin, and made an outcast of 
himself; and bade a last adieu to the girl 
who, brave in her love, had chosen io throw 
in her lot with his? He could not go to 
them now, and try to explain away thuse let- 
ters he had sent them. He had signed the 
decree of his own banishment. He was to 
live, it was true; but he was to live alone, 
apart,and silent. It almost seemed to him, 
while he walked slowly and listlessly awa. 
out to Kennington, as though life in suc 
conditions were not much preferable to a 
grave in the wide Atlantic seas. 

When he reached his lodgings he was sur- 

rised to find a telegram and a letter await- 
ing him, and he was still more startled by 
the contents of the former: 


“ For Heaven's sake, do nothing rash! Your 
Sather and I are coming to see you at once. 
Winnie.” 


What could it mean? His father and Win- 
nie Davies on their way to London? 

Then he quickly turned to the letter, to 
see if that would afford any explanation. 
But as he read on, it soon became clear to 
him that these rambling, whimsical, light- 
hearted pages had no connection whatever 
with recent and tragic events. This merry 
epistle belonged to the happy time—before 
life had grown dark. Doubtless she had 
written and posted it before his farewell 
message had reached her, And it was with 
a strange kind of feeling that he regarded 
her in this gay mood. 

**Do you know,” she wrote, ‘‘that there 
has been a most desperate fight between me 
and that Other Winnie? and if we remain 
on speaking terms, that’s about all that can 
be said. This is how it came about. You 
remember Dick Griffith? Well, when he 
came home from Bristol last week, he brought 
for me a most beautifvliy bound copy of 
The Songs of Wales, and he called and left it, 
with a message. And I confess, Arthur, I 
was very much pleased, for blue smooth 
morocco is so nice, and only a single line of 

old, but somehow—there was a suspicion— 
T now uncomfortable—I was frightened of 
that Other One, and at last I went and open- 
ed the mirror. 

““*Have you got anything to say?’ I 
asked. (You should have seen her tem- 

! 


r!) 

*** Send that book back at once,’ she cried. 
‘As politely as you like, but back it goes, 
and at once. I tell you I will not allow you 
to accept any present from any young man.’ 


(Continued on page 80, Supplement.) 


WORTH. 
BY LUCY H. HOOPER. 
See illustration on page 68 


THINK that an article on the greatest of 

all the dressmakers of Paris can bear no 
more fitting title than the single word which, 
inscribed in gold letters on a black back- 
ground, surmounts the doorway leading to his 
establishment on the Rue de la Paix. There is 
no hint of cloaks or of dresses to be obtained 
within—only the one word, ‘‘ Worth”; that 
is all. I suppose there is no woman in all 
the civilized world who has ever thought 
or cared at all about dress that is not ac- 
quainted with his name and his renown. 

It is a singular fact that the most cele- 
brated of all the Parisian dressmakers should 
have been born in England, the reputed 
land of feminine ill taste in dress. Also, 
in view of his origin, it is curious to note 
that the only queen in all Europe who has 
never ordered a toilette from him is the lady 
in whose dominions he was born, namely, 
Queen Victoria. 

Charles Frederick Worth began life as a 

inter, but an instinctive dislike to soilin 

is fingers, as well as his inborn gifts, le 
him to exchange his apprenticeship for a 
ition in the great dry-goods house of 
wan & Edgar,in London. There he de- 
veloped and perfected his appreciation of 
the productions of the French milliners and 
dressmakers, superintending the unpacking 
of every case of pattern garments that ar- 
rived, and speedily becoming an authority 
in all matters connected with stylishness of 
cut and tastefulness of trimming. But Paris 
alone afforded a field for the full exercise of 
his talent, and to Paris he accordingly went. 
He became a member of the firm of Gagelin 
& Co., in that oy. and imparted to the pro- 
ductions of that house a stamp of style and 
elegance exceeding anything ever before 
known in the annals of Parisian fashion. 
All that time the Second Empire was in the 
height of its prosperity. The Empress Eu- 
génie, then in the prime of womanhood and 
the full perfection of her incomparable beau- 
ty, was delighted with the dresses invented 
for her by the brilliant young Englishman, 
who knew so well how to combine perfect 
taste with striking originality. Worth speed- 
ily became the dressmaker par excellence to 
the imperial court. Its reigning belles, the 
Princesse de Metternich, the Princesse Anna 
de Murat, the Comtesse de Brigode, and 
countless others, became his clients, and 
sought not only his creations in the way of 
owns and wraps, but his counsel as well 
in all matters connected with the toilette. 
It was at one time the custom for thé great 
ladies of the day to drive to his establish- 
ment full-dressed for a dinner party ora ball 
and to submit the fit and flow of their cos- 
tumes to him for a fival supervision. At 
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the first Universal Exhibition in Paris, that 
of 1855, Worth a red for the first and 
only time as an on bitor. His contribution, 
a court mantle in white silk entirely covered 
with elaborate embroidery in gold thread, 
the artistic pattern of which was designed 
by himself, carried off the first prize almost 
without contestation. Since n he has 
cared nothing for such easily won triumphs. 
This splendid mantle, even in those days 
of comparatively low prices, was valued at 
$3000. It is still in existence amongst the 
treasures of the house. At that period Worth 
originated a number of styles that were des- 
tined to revolutionize the world of feminine 
dress. Amongst these was the short-skirted 
walking costume, with jacket and skirt com- 
posed of the same material, a fashion which 
speedily became universal. The first dress 
of this style was made for the Empress Eu- 
génie, and was in gray silk trimmed with 
black velvet ribbon. He thus suppressed 
the trailing skirt for street wear—a fashion 
at once unclean and inconvenient, and which 
unfortunately threatens to once more make 
its appearance. He was not responsible for 
the introduction of crinoline, that having 
originated with the Empress Eugénie. But 
the wide expanse of ladies’ skirts afforded 
him great opportunity for the exercise of his 
talent in draping fine laces and rich silks 
and velvets, and, above all, in grouping 
and arranging garnitures of artificial flow- 
ers, and he utilized these opportunities to 
ihe utmost. There was great opposition 
manifested at first in the highest social cir- 
cles of Europe to the sensible short-skirted 
walking costume when he first introduced 
it. It was held by the haughty princesses 
of Germany and Austria to be a very undig- 
nified proceeding to permit their feet to be 
seen by the vulgar herd when they appeared 
in public. This feeling was manifested on 
one occasion, soon after the fashion was ori- 
ginated, by the present Emperor of Austria 
when the Empress Eugénie paid a visit to 
the imperial court of Vienna. The Emperor 
and Empress drove to the railway station to 
meet their royai visitor, the latter arrayed 
in sweeping draperies of dark silk. he 
fair Eugénie arrived, wearing the nattiest of 
short-skirted oo and the jaunt- 
iest of little hats. er imperial host and 
hostess alighted to welcome her, and the 
former offered her his arm to conduct her 
to the carriage. The Empress Elizabeth was 
about to get into the vehicle after her guest 
was seated, but her husband drew her back. 
‘Take care, madam, you are showing your 
feet!” he remarked, in a tone of stern reproof, 
which, though addressed to his wife, was 
undoubtedly aimed at the Empress of the 
French. he exquisite little Andalusian 
foot of the fair Eugénie had undoubtedly 
much to do with the adoption of this fash- 
ion, which, despite the opposition of the 
large-footed ladies of Germany and England, 
speedily became universally popular. 

Worth has made dresses not only for the 
royal ladies of Europe, but for the queens of 
society both in Europe and the United States, 
and for the queens of the foot-lights as well. 
His first royal customer was Donna Maria 
da Gloria, Queen Regnant of Portugal. 
There is scarcely a princess married in all 
Europe—outside of the ladies of the imperial 
family of Germany, whose principles forbid 
them from ever ordering anything to be 
made in Paris—that does not have a group 
of Worth toilettes included in her trousseau. 
The Empress of Russia and the Queens of 
Italy and of Portugal are his constant cus- 
tomers. One of the rooms in his beautiful 
home at Suresnes has been fitted up as a 
small theatre, with a tiny stage, and there 
Mesdames Favart and Croizette, and others 
of the great actresses of France, have come 
to go through before him the new rdles that 
they were about to create, so that he might 
design for them dresses suited to the attitudes 
and the gestures required by the characters 
they were to impersonate. The first to con- 
sult him in this way was the great Rachel 
when she was preparing to appear in the 
only modern society play in which she ever 
acted, namely, Lady Tartuffe. The estab- 
lishment of the republic in France has 
wrought no change in the prosperity of his 
house. There are always courts to be adorn- 
ed and queens and princesses to be dressed 
throughout the rest of Europe. Poor, com- 
monplace, penurious Madame Grévy never 
dreamed, I sup , of such an extravagance 
as a Worth toilette in all her life, but the 
wives of all the other Presidents of France— 
Mesdames Thiers, Macmahon, and Carnot— 
have all been numbered amongst his cli- 


ents, 

Despite his long career, Mr. Worth is now 
but little past middle age. He is a stout, 
genial, pleasant-looking gentleman, with a 
peculiarly low-toned voice, and very quiet 
manners. He has never been known to lose 
his patience with even the most exacting and 
unreasonable of customers; but if pressed too 
hard by the caprices of any one of them, he 
will glide quietly away and leave her to find 
out what she wants before trying to satisfy 
her. He is not only the head of that vast 
establishment, but its soul and brain and sin- 
ews as well. He creates the pattern dresses, 
orders materials and trimmings to be manu- 
factured, very often from his own designs, 
and superintends in person all the delicate 
finishing details of a toilette, such as the sbhap- 
ing ond trimming of a corsage, the tying of 
scarfs or of ribbons, and the placing of arti- 
ficial flowers on the skirt. He excels in 
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combining colors, sweeping aside piece after 
iece of silk till the exact union of hues that 
$s at once the most effective and the most 
artistic has been reached. He studies the 
portraits of beauties and celebrated female 

rsonages of by-gone ages to glean ideas 
or new styles, as he observes the blending of 
colors in the plumage of birds or the petals 
of flowers or the accidental combination of 
the pale green of young grass in the spring 
with the warm of the earth in a freshly 
ploughed field. This last-named union of 
tints furnished him with an idea for a strik- 
ingly effective toilette. He comes to his 
establishment from his home at nine o'clock 
in the morning, and remains there always 
until six, seldom leaving before seven in the 
hei e is ably seconded 
by his youn son, Mr. John Worth, who 
has inherited much of his father’s talent. 
The eldest son, Mr. Gaston Worth, is the 
business manager of the house. 

Of Worth it may be said, as Louis XIII. 
remarks of the great Cardinal Minister in 
Bulwer's play of Richelieu: 


“Round him thrones totter—dynasties dissolve. 
The soil he guards alone escapes the earthquake.” 


ght of the season. 


The fairy realm of fashion outlasts hun- 
dreds of more durable thrones. Since the 
house of Worth was founded, its chief has 
seen pass away the Empire that first brought 
him renown, the Emperor that was its head, 
the youth destined to be the heir to the im- 
perial greatness, The lovely Empress whose 
charms found their highest enhancement at 
his hands is an aged widow. Half the beau- 
ties that first brought his toilettes into vogue 
have become faded old ladies, and the rest 
are no longer living. He has seen one rival 
dressmaker after another arise in Paris, win 
a fleeting renown, and then disappear, and 
still the name of Worth remains a spell to 
conjure with amid the enchantments of fash- 
ion. He has never advertised, and has never 
sought publicity. But no similar establish- 
ment in all the world can compete with his 
own, not only in the taste and elegance of 
its productions, but in the conscientious care 
shown in the quality of the materials that 
are used, and in the thoughtfulness evinced 
for the health and well-being of its countless 
workwomen. 

One personal peculiarity of the great dress- 
maker deserves a special mention, and that 
is his great dislike to perfumes of any kind. 
None of his female subordinates are per- 
mitted to use scent, or even to wear a rose 
or a carnation or any other richly scented 
flower during working hours. And when 
laces are brought to him, all odorous from 
a long sojourn in perfumery sachets, he has 
them thoroughly aired before he will occupy 
himself with their proper arrangement on 
the dress they are intended to adorn. 


NOT AFRAID OF EVIL 
TIDINGS. 


G IVE me, O God! that fixedness of heart 

BJ Which shall not swerve before calamity. 

Give me a trust forbidding me to start 
With fear of evil on the way to me. 


Thou art and wilt be—let this mighty thought 
Be of my trembling heart the citadel ; 
From earth’s four points whatever news be 
brought, 
Within that stronghold I shall bear it well. 
Cuartorre Fisky Barrs. 


ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sunsoniser.—Address the man in writing as “My 
dear Mr, Smith”; or, if you prefer, your note may be 
in the third person, as, “Mrs. Brown aske that Mr. 
Smith will kindly inform her,” etc. 

Mas. A. B. H.—“1 7 pe rdon!” has come to 
be the accepted form of denoting that one does not 
understand ; it would sound stilted used by a child, 
who had better be taught to simply say,“ 1 do not 
understand.”” Teach your child to say, “ Yes, Mr. 
Smith.” 

Constant Sunsoriser.—Your parlors need not be 
papered with the same colors as long as they harmo- 
nize or contrast pretiily; have a wide frieze. White 
and gold combinations are mach used at present. 

Brivr.—Mark your unmarked silver wedding gifts 
with the initial of your new family name. 

E, H. G.—The story “ Tess” ended in Bazar No. 54. 

M. D.—We have not published such recipes. 

Country Lass.—The twentieth century begins Jan- 
wary 1, 1901. 

wenty Years’ Sussoriner.—Read New York Fash- 
fons of Bazar No. 3 for hints about making wash 


dresses. 

Peart. —Get hand black b , and trim it 
with chiffon and p ornaments. Have the bluntly 
pointed waist cut down in a very low square and filled 
ont with chiffon. Then have long sleeves of puffed 
chiffon. Put three rows of wide jet galloon like a 
corselet in front, or else use jetted ribbon in the same 
way, and have a large bow at the back of the neck 
with ends falling on the skirt. Have a bell skirt with 

i-train trimmed around the foot with a torsade of 
the silk headed by jet. 

Suusoriser To TH# Bazar.—it requires an expert to 
remove superfluous hair by the electric needle. Ask 
your physician to recommend a dermatologist whom 
you can trust. 

Cinpra.—An Eton jacket front, with pointed back 
and fall vest of sarah, will be a better plan for your 
blue serge waist. If you prefer it fitted, however, 
make it double-breasted and pointed in front, with 
coat tails that are not very long. 

Brooxiyn.—Hints about making cotton dresses are 
given in Bazar No.3. It is impossibie to predict the 

utare of the bell skirt. 

Mout.12.—Instead of using any special “ toilet prey- 
arations” for removing pimples, black-heads, ctc., you 
will do well to prevent them by your way of living. 
Take a cold or tepid bath in the morning, eat three 

of who nourishing food at lar hours, 
take plenty of exercise in the open air, and have a warm 
bath just before going to bed, 

Svusouiure.—Your pretty sample is Japanese crépe. 
It should be made over silk w about $1 a yard, 
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MRS. ROBERT L. STUART. 


MRS. ROBERT L. STUART. 
rT portrait above of Mrs. Robert L. 

Stuart, who recently died in the city of 
New York at the advanced age of eighty-one 
years, is from a photograph taken some fif 
teen years ago, and represents her most ex 
cellentiy as her friends remember her to have 
looked at that time. Her long life was full 
of useful but most unostentatious benefac 
tions, and by far the greater part of her 
abundant fortune was left by her will to 
churches and to charitable and educational 
Her husband and his brother 
and business partner, Alexander Stuart, were 
known during their lifetime as most be 
nevolent in their practices, and the widow 
who survived the elder brother, and inber- 
ited pretty much all of the accumulations 
of both, continued the work they had be 


institutions 
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gun, and in which she 
had silently partici- 
pated. She was of 
Scotch ancestry, but 
born in New York. 
Her father, Robert Me- 
Crea, was a prosperous 
and wealthy merchant 
until his death in 1880. 
Something like sixty 
years ago Mary McCrea 
married Robert L. 
Stuart, who had begun 
life as a candy manu- 
facturer in the Ameri- 
can metropolis, In 1826 
he discovered a method 
of refining sugar by 
steam, and two years 
later abandoned the 
candy business to refine 
sugar. He continued 
his business in partner- 
ship with his brother 
for more than half a 
century, and amassed a 
fortune so quickly that 
he was counted as a 
millionaire at a time 
when the possession of 
so much money in the 
hands of one man was 
very much rarer than 
it is now. 

He never, however, 
had any sordid desire 
to acquire wealth 
merely for the pleasure 
which money - making 
gives, and early made 
it a rule to give away 
each year a certain 
proportion of his in- 
come. As this propor- 
tion was large, his for- 
tune did not grow by 
the cent. per cent. ac 
cretions so dear to the 
money-hoarder’s heart. 
He also, as far back as 
1828, began to collect books and pictures, 
and before his death in 1881 he had one of 
the most valuable private libraries in Amer- 
ica, and his collection of pictures was among 
the best ever made in New York. To the 
Presbyterian Church and to the Presbyterian 
Hospital, of which he was president, and also 
to Princeton College, he was liberal in his 
gifts. At the time of his death it was said, 
and truly no doubt, that he and his brother 
had given away no less than two million dol- 
lars. All of his fortune was left to the widow 
who has just died. 

Mrs. Stuart, as has been said, continued 
her husband’s benefactions, and with so lib- 
eral a hand that the fortune of six millions 
of which she was mistress, though managed 
with consummate skill by the ablest finan- 
ciers, was probably a million dollars less 
when she died than when it came into her 





CHARLES FREDERICK WORTH, THE PARIS DRESS-MAKER.—(See Paes 67.) 


keeping. She not only gave away her sur- 
plus income, but encroached upon her prin- 
cipal. She had neither children nor any close 
kindred. By her will she gives $715,000 in 
specific bequests, the beneficiaries includin 

distant relatives, near friends, and faithfu 
servitors. Half of the residuary estate is to 
be divided among seven corporations, and 
the other half among twenty-six institutions, 
many of which are controlled by the Presby- 
terian Church. But there is one specific 
bequest, the estimated value of which is 
$400,000, which must be considered before 
it can be known what the residuary estate 
amounts to. And this bequest is of particu- 
lar interest. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Stuart had been deeply 
interested in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in Central Park and in the American 
Museum of Natural History. Both, how- 
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ever, were stanch and old-fashioned Presby- 
terians, and looked upon many things which 
seem to the newer generation as very much 
a matter of course, as unholy desecrations of 
the Sabbath. Before Mr. Stuart's death the 
agitation in favor of opening these museums 
to the public on Sundays had begun, and 
several years ago Mrs. Stuart read the signs 
aright, and changed her wili, which, as origi- 
nally drawn, bequeathed to these two mu- 
seums her collections of pictures, books, and 
minerals. Now these collections, valued at 
$400,000, will go to the Lenox Library, upon 
the express condition that that institution 
shall not be opened on Sundays. The Lenox 
also is one of the seven corporations to which 
one-half of the residuary estate goes. The 
Woman’s Hospital is among the twenty-six 
institutions getting the other half. 
Jno, GILMER SPEED. 
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MRS. CRAIK’S MEMORIAL. 


YING in 1887, the beloved author, whose 

readers were also and always to their 
own thought her personal friends, left a sense 
of bereavement in ten thousand homes. A 
woman, herself a renowned and successful 
writer of books, said the other day, ‘‘I read 
John Halifax regularly once a year”; and 
however great the popularity of later novels, 
those of Dinah Mulock Craik remain un- 
challenged household favorites. They are 
safe, pure books,full of sweetness and charity, 
with a scorn of all that is base, and a fearless 
defending of the right. Also they are match- 
less from the story-teller’s point of view, 
cheating the heart of care, and leading to 
self-forgetfulness. A Life for a Life and A 
Brave Fady dispute with many the claim 
of John Halifaz to pre-eminence, but Mrs. 


Craik’s nineteen novels and eleven delight 
ful children’s books, to say nothing of essays, 
translations, and travels, all show the con- 
scientious hand of the artist and the true 
heart of the woman. 

The marble memorial of which our picture 
is an accurate representation was designed 
at the instance of loving friends on both sides 
of the sea, paid for by their contributions, 
and erected in Tewksbury church—Tewks- 
bury being the background of John Halifaz, 
Gentleman. It is chaste and beautiful, and 
fitly keeps her memory green. The com- 
mittee who had the matter in charge included 
many artists and authors of distinction, and 
among subscribers to the fund for its erection 
were people, noted and obscure, all over the 
reading world. 
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THE NORMAL COLLEGE OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
BY CLARE BUNCE 


N this big democratic town of ours it is 

doubtful if there exists a more truly dem- 
ocratic institution than the Normal College 
of the City of New York. Within its walls 
class distinction is unknown and social prej- 
udice finds no harbor. Side by side are the 
daughters of lawyers and of laborers, of bank- 
ers and of mechanics, yet the students are 
recognized and rewarded on their merits 


alone. They are members of the college 


first, individuals with individual preferences 
last. Good fellowship is in the very air, and 
that wonderful injunction of long ago, “ Love 
ye one another with brotherly love, in honor 
preferring one another,” is as nearly fulfilled 
as human vature and human frailty allow. 
When, in the year 1870, the educational 
authorities organized the Normal College, it 
was such by courtesy only, but to-day it isa 


college in fact as well as in name, and New 
York offers her daughters privileges as great 
as she gives her sons. Much of the success 
of the movement was due to the unflagging 
interest and zeal of Mr. William Wood, who 
was President of the Board of Education at 
the organization of the college, and for many 
years subsequently the chairman of the com- 
mittee on Normal College. On the fourteenth 
day of February of the above-mentioned year 
the Normal College first opened its doors in 
the temporary quarters located at the corner 
of Broadway and Fourth Street. It was de- 
signed to take the place of the old senior de- 
partments of the common schools, to be open 
to graduates of the grammardepartments, and 


to train and equip young women for the ca- 
reer of teaching 

At that time the course included three 
years only, as it continued to do until 1880, 
when the trustees and the faculty wisely ex- 
tended the term to four years, and so gained 
for the pupils the advantage of more time 


and of greater deliberation. The curriculum 
has from the first included English history, 

rammar, and composition; Latin, modern 
Ee ruages, mathematics ; physical, natural, 
and mental sciences; besides pedagogy, or 
the art of teaching; -but of later years still 
higher branches have been added. 

On the second Monday of September, 1878, 
the present building, at Park Avenue and 
Sixty-ninth Street, was formally opened by 
the president, and the college took posses- 
sion of its permanent home, in which it has 
grown and flourished ever since. The build- 
ing is in the secular Gothic style, is large 
and handsome, and together with the Model 
Training School occupies the entire square 
bounded by Park and Lexington avenues, 
Sixty eighth and Sixty-ninth streets. It has, 
since the time of its erection, become a fa- 
miliar landmark to the residents of the city, 
aud an object of affection to both tutors and 
pupils; yet none but the band of happy girls 
and contented instructors who took posses- 
sion on that September Monday can ever 
fully realize how eagerly the ample lecture- 
rooms, the commodious class-rooms, and the 
great assembly ha!l were claimed and de- 
voted to the needs of the institution. 

Until the 9th of June, 1888, the college 
was more properly a normal school. It con- 
ferred the benefit of a pedagogical training 
upon all who fulfilled conditions required, 
and it sent forth its yearly band of graduates 
fitted and prepared to teach in our common 
schools; but until, on that memorable date, 
a triumph was scored by the advocates of 
the higher education of women, and the Gov- 
ernor signed the bill which made the institu- 
tion a bona fide college, it was such in name 
alone. Since that time the stadents have 
been given the choice between a normal and 
a classica! course and although the primary 
object of the institution is, as it has ever 
been, the training of teachers, the new ré- 
gime offers great advantages to both sec- 
tions. The pedagogical classes are far leas 
crowded after the elimination of all who do 
not desire to pursue the special course, and 
each student is so enabled to claim a larger 
share of attention and greater number of 
hours in the Model Training School. At the 
same time the academic classes gain the ben- 
efit of a classical education and a five years’ 
course. 

Since the year of its inauguration, 1870, 
the Normal College has grown and developed 
to an extent that may well surprise its warm- 
est supporters. In the beginning it was a 
well-organized, well-governed school, but to- 
day it is a college with a standing register 
of between seventeen and eighteen bundred 
young women, all of whom evince an enthu- 
siusm and ap interest in their work which 
are the best guarantee of its success. A visit 
to the institution cannot fail to inspire the 
thoughtful mind with admiration for a sys- 
tem which governs and controls nearly two 
thousand young girls so successfully and so 
judiciously that they make a happy as well as 
a studious body. Indeed, one of the strong- 
est proofs of the excellent effect the coll 
has upon the rising generation of New York- 
ers is the love for alma mater which every 
student feels. The influence of the four or 
five years of college life is a good one, and 
the president and the faculty bave good cause 
for congratulation in the 4894 women who 
hold certificates of graduation. Of this num- 
ber a goodly proportion are teachers, but 
hundreds of wives and mothers are daily at- 
testing the advantages of higher education. 
The opportunity for a no course is open 
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to all who fulfil the requirements, but there 
is no obligation to teach entailed by the choice 
of a pedagogical education. The students 
go forth untrammelled to seek their places in 
the outer world, but, each and all, they carry 
with them a thorough training, not only in 
the curriculum laid down, but in many of the 
higher needs of life. It is the aim of the 
faculty to make classes as largely self-con- 
trolled as possible,and the students are treated 
with all the consideration due to advanced 
pupils. Their work is well considered and 
well ordered, and in their merry, healthful 
faces is no trace of overwork or overstrain. 
To quote from the last annual report of the 
president, “ It is a curious fact that the class 
ursuing the hardest studies is the healthiest 
p the college.” 

Besides the regular course of study laid 
down for every student, there were establish- 
ed by the Board of Education in the autumn 
of 1890 eighteen scholarship prizes to be 
awarded to the Normal graduates who stood 
highest in their class each year. Six of the 
number are to be awarded one year's study 
in the kindergarten class, and twelve in the 
manual training, thus making a post-gradu- 
ate class of dighion prize scholars, who are 
so afforded the opportunity of future study 
and of special training. That this action on 
the part of the Board of Education was 
a good one no one who is interested in 
advanced educational methods can doubt. 
The class is conducted in the college build- 
ing, and the scholars are amenable to all its 
laws. They-are enthusiastic in their work, 
and the fitting of even so small a number 
of teachers in this most desirable branch of 
education is a big step on the road to per- 
fecting our common school system. 

The course of the kindergarteners includes 
Froebel’s system in all its purity, and the 
thirty little ones who constitute the training 
class are as happy and coéntented as children 
can be. The six students are required to be 
present at each morning's teaching, and to 
devote the afternoon hours to a discussion of 
the day’s work. In this fashion the year is 
spent, and the city becomes richer by a 
small band of well grenened teachers who 
are fitted to give instruction after the best of 
all methods. 

The manual-training class, which includes 
the reinaining twelve of the post-graduates, 
has for its object the preparation of teachers 
for more advanced pupils, manual training 
being in point of fact only a higher grade 
of kindergarten. There is a workshop fitted 
up, and a model kitchen, and the young 
women are instructed in simple handicrafts. 
At the close of the year they are required to 
pass an examination in paper folding, cla 
modelling, the making of putty maps, wood- 
work, architeétura) drawing in its elementar 
stages, applied psychology, cooking, shguiel 
ogy, chemistry of foods, and sewing. Surely 
the prospect of instructing the coming gen- 
eration of women in the simple arts of the 
needle and the hygienic requirements of the 
cuisine is in itse T cnnte proof of the good 
the class may do. The Board of Education 
have, by offering a well-deserved prize, pre- 
pared the way to introduce both the kinder- 
garten and the manual training into our com- 
mon-school system, and while they instruct 
and prepare the students best fitted to the 
work, the little folk will ere long reap 
the reward. The purely dogmatic teaching 
which has made reading, writing, and arith- 
metic so difficult a task is ra faily passing 
away. In place of brain-wearying problems, 
the children of to-day are given concrete 
forms to suey. absolute comprehensible 
facts with which to grapple, and the Normal 
College in sending forth a yearly ‘class of 
trained and accomplished teachers is doing a 
noble work. 

Growing out of the college proper, and at- 
tached to it by the closest of ties, is the as- 
sociate alumnw, a body of some eight or 
nine hundred earnest women, who are con- 
tinually struggling to aid in the cultivation 
of all womankind. Their projects are many, 
and their schemes for the general advance- 
ment call for universal admiration, but the 
four most important of their enterprises are 
the Alumne Library, the Shakespeare Class, 
the Choral Society, and the Free Kinder- 
garten Committee. 

The library occupies a large and com- 
fortable room in the college Guilding. and 
upon the shelves are some three or four 
thousand well-chosen volumes. It is the 
property of the Alumne Association, but is 
open to the free use of all undergraduates. 

he room was the gift of the Board of Edu- 
cation, but the books have been purchased 
by funds subscribed to or raised by the as- 
sociation. 

The members are all deeply interested in 
the success of the enterprise, and have in- 
dustriously organized fairs, amateur theatri- 
cals, and many sorts of entertainment by 
which funds might be raised for the pur- 
chase of books and more books. The Presi- 
dent, Miss Marguerite Merington, is earnest! 
devoted to the work, and to her personal ef- 
fort and genuine interest in all that benefits 
womankind the association owes much of its 


success. 

The establishment of the library was a 
happy thought, and these latter day stu- 
dents are fortunate in enjoying the privilege 
of its quiet restful room, its books of refer- 
ence and the best of fiction, with which it is 
sought to inte and guide their home read- 
—— as to aid their studies. 

Shakespeare Class and the Chora! So- 
ciety are both open to all women, and the 


dues are as small as is compatible with 
the advantages offered. Thoroughly compe- 
tent instructors have been secured for both 
studies, and the fact that large classes are 
formed each year is in itself a proof that the 
alumne, whose aim it is to help all wonten, 
and to open wide the doors which lead to 
culture and to study, are engaged in an ac- 
ceptable work. ; 

The Free Kin en Committee has in 
hand the control of the ki which 
is supported and maintained by the associate 
alumue, and re nts the alumne im the 

neral society for the establishment of fre« 

indergartens all over the city, of which Mr. 
Richard Watson Gilder is president, and Mrs. 
Grover Cleveland vice-president,and is bound 
to urge the movement in every possible way. 
The members of the committee are Satpenely 
earnest in their efforts, and carry not only 
their brains but their hearts to the work, and 
the city owes much to their untiring devo- 
tion to the interests of her youngest citizens. 
The school for which the alumne are direct- 
ly responsible instructs upwards of thirty 
children, is conducted after the true Froebel 
method, and gives practical proof of the in- 
terest the college post-graduates feel in all 
educational advancement. 

In addition to the work of the college 
proper, its societies and its committees, 
there is much that is interesting in the so- 
cial life that goes on within its doors. The 
students are, for the most part, members of 
the usual college societies, and freshmen, 
sophomores, juniors, and seniors have each 
their ownespecial work. The professors and 
tutors, who have, many of them, been con- 
nected with the college from its inauguration, 
form a band of closely united coworkers, and 
a _ of amity pervades the entire body. 

hen, several years ago, the institution 
sustained a severe loss by the death of Miss 
Lydia Wadleigh, its first lady superintend- 
ent and professor of ethics, a fitting memo- 
rial was erected to her memory in the shape 
of a teachers’ library. 

It occupies a room in a quiet corner of the 
building, and with its well-filled shelves and 
its simply elegant fittings offers a temptin 
spot for an hour's re . It is open to all 
instructors of the echeaa, and when the ex- 
igencies of teaching permit, affords the op- 
portunity for a needed quiet. 

The books are exclusively pedagogical and 
ethical, and so does the saeupestal carry out 
the aims and the wiskes of the lamented 
friend and guide. The entrance is both 
unique and handsome. The door is fitted 
with richly stained glass, and bears Miss 
Wadleigh's favorite motto: ‘‘ Hac olim mem- 
inisse juvabit,” which is singularly appro- 
priate to the room and its uses. Above isa 
relief of her kindly, dignified countenance, 
which seems to smile on all who enter, and 
to bid them be of good cheer, for her work 
is well carried on. 

Teachers and pupils are attached to one 
another by that strongest of all bonds—the 

ion of a common interest, and the 
spirit of bonne camaraderie rather than that 
of teacher and taught is felt throughout the 
entire me ge the aim of all is for the com- 
mon g From President Hunter, who 
has been the soul and the spirit of all ad- 
vancement since the day the Normal College 
was born, to the latest installed student, gen- 
uine esprit de corps prevails. To this as well 
as to its excellent educational methods is due 
much which the city of New York owes to 
its Woman's College. 
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CHAPTER I. 
UP THE RIVER. 


4 oO you not be content, George?” asked 

the girl, sitting in the stern. ‘‘I think 
that I want nothing more than this. If we 
could only go on always, and always, and al- 
ways, just like this.” She had taken off her 
right-hand glove, and she was dropping her 
fingers into the cool waters of the river as the 
boat slowly drifted down stream. ‘ Always 
like this,” she repeated 7. * With you 
close to me—so that I could touch you if I 
wanted to—so that I could feel safe, you 
know—the sun behind us, warm and splendid, 
such a sweet and fragrant air about us, trees 
and gardens and fields and lanes on either 
side—and both of us always young, George, 
and—and nice to look at, and all the world 
before us.” 

She, for one, was not only young and nice 
to look upon, but fair—very fair to look upon. 
Even young persons of her own sex, critics 
and specialists in the Art and Science of 
Beauty—rivals as well—had to confess that 
Elsie was rather pretty. I believe that few 
such critics ever go farther. She was, to be- 

in with, of sufficient stature, in a time when 
, mete women are not considered, and when 
height is a first necessity of comeliness; she 
oat, next, such obedience to the laws of fig- 
ure as becomes the of twenty, and is, wi 
stature, rigorously demanded at this end of 
the century. Her chief points, perhaps, lay 
in her eyes, which were of a darker shade 
of blue than is common. They were soft, 
yet not languid; they were full of light; they 
were large, and yet they could be q Her 
* Begun in Haurzn’s Basan No. 1., Vol. XXV. 
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face was subject to sudden changes that made 
it like a time sky of shower, rainbow, 
sunshine, surprise. Her hair was of a 
very common brown, neither dark nor light. 
She was attired this evening in a simple gray 
frock of nun’s cloth, with a bunch of white 
roses on her left shoulder. 

When one says that her companion was a 
young man, nearly all is said, because the 
young men of the present day are surprisingly 
alike. Thousands of young men can be found 
like Austin, y are all excellent 
fellows, of much hi principles, in some 
things, than their fat before them; not re- 
markably intellectual, to judge by their school 
record, yet with me go and application 
enough to get through their examinations 
moderately. For the most part they do pass 
them with moderate success; they are not 
ambitious of obtaining any of the great prizes 
—which, indeed, they know to be out of their 
reach. But they always set before themselves 
and keep always well in sight the ideal sub- 
urban villa and the wife; they always work 
steadily, if not feverishly, with the view of 
securing these two blessings; they always 
hope to secure an income that will enable 
them to maintain that wife—with a ible 
following of babies---in silk attire (for Sun- 
days), in ease as to household allowance, 
and in such freedom of general expenditure 
as may enable her to stand up among her 
neighbors in church without a blush. 

he world is quite full of such men; they 
form the rank and file, the legionaries. Their 
opinion on the subject of labor is purely 
Scriptural—namely, that it is a curse; they do 
not particularly love any kind of work; they 
would prefer, if they had the choice, to do 
nothing atall. When they get their summer 
holiday they do nothing all day long, with 
zeal; they give no more thought to their work 
than is sufficient for the bread - winning; 
whether they are professional men or trading 
men, their view of professional work is solely 
that it brings in the money. If such a young 
man becomes a clerk, he never tries to learn 
any more after he has left school; he accepts 
the position: a clerk and a servant he is, a 
clerk and a servant he will remain. If he is 
engaged in trade, he gives just so much at- 
tention to his business as will keep his con- 
nection together; that and no more. Others 
may soar; others may become Universal Pro- 
viders; for his part is contented with his 
shop and his Sunday feast. If he becomes a 
professional man, he learns no more of his 
science than is wanted every day. The law- 
er passes his exam., and ~~ away his law- 
ks—he knows enough for professiotal 
purposes ; the doctor reads nomore—he knows 
enough for the ordinary needs of the G. P. ; 
the school-master lays aside his books—scho!- 
arship and science interest him no longer— 
he has learned enough to teach his boys; the 
curate makes no farther research into the his- 
tory and foundation of his church—he bas 
learned enough. In a word, the average 
young man is without ambition; he is in- 
clined to be lazy ; he loves the present far more 
than the future—indeed, all his elders unite 
in letting him know that his own is quite 
the most enviable time of life. He likes to en- 
joy whatever he can afford, so that he very 
often eats up all his wages. He does not read 
too much; he does not think too much; he 
does not vex his soul too much with the prob- 
lems of life—greater problems or lesser prob- 
lems; he accepts the teaching of his news- 
paper, and agrees with the words and the 
wisdom of yesterday's leading article; he ac- 
cepts religion, De mn morals, social systems, 
constitutions, things present, past, and future, 
as if—which is perfectly true—he had no- 
thing to do with them, and could not help it, 
whatever was to happen. He never wants 
to alter anything; he believes that all British 
institutions are built on the solid rock and 
fashioned out of the hardest granite; any ex- 
ceptions to this rule, he thinks, have come 
straight down from heaven. 

Observe, if you please, that this kind of 
young man confers the —— possible ben- 
efits upon the country. He ought to be made 
a Baronet at least, if honors meant anything. 
His apparent sluggishness keeps us from the 
constant changes which trouble some nations; 
his apparent lack of ambition makes it easy 
for the restless spirits to rise. Were the coun- 
try full of aspiring youns men we should be 
forever having civil wars, revolutions, social 
upsydowns, new experiments, new religions, 
new governments, new divisions of property, 
every year. Again, it is this young man who 
by his steady attention to business, his readi- 
ness to work as much as is wanted, but no 
more, his dis of theories and specula- 
tions, his tenacity, his honesty, his loyalty, 
his courage, and his stout heart, has built up 
the British name, so that there has never been 
any name like unto it, nor ever will be again, 
for these solid and substantial virtues. 

Being, then, just a young man of the time, 
George Austin was naturally like most youn 
men in dress, in appearance, in lap é, an 
in manners. And had it not been for the 
strange experience which he was to undergo, 
he would have remained to this day just like 
other young men. He was better lookin 
than most, having a figure, a cniceael 
head, and regular features, with eyes rather 
fuller of possibilities than falls to the lot of 
most young men. In short, a good-looking 
fellow, showing a ney for something 
or other in his firm mouth, ample cheek, 
strong chin, and resolute carriage. He would 
have made a fine soldier; but perhaps an un- 
successful general, for want of that quality 
which in poets is called genius. In the same 
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way he would in a lower walk keep a busi- 
ness together, but would fail to achieve a great 
fortune, for lack of the same quality. As for 
his age, he was seven-and-twenty. 

** Always like this,” the girl went on. “‘ Al- 
ways floating down the stream under a sum- 
mer sky. Always sweet looks and love and 
youth. It seems as if we could never be 
ubhappy, never be worried, never want any- 
thing, on such an evening as this.” She turned 
and looked up the stream, on which lay the 
glory of the sinking sun. She sighed. “It is 
good to come out on such an evening = to 
save a brief dream of what might be. When 
will the world give up their foolish quarrels, 
and join together to make the lives of all 


—, 

we been talking, among other things, 
of socialism, all out of yesterday’s leading 
article. 

** When there is enough of good things to 
go round; when we invent a way to make 
all men ready to do their share as well as to 
devour it; when we find out how to make 
everybody contented with his share.” 

Elsie shook her head, which was filled with 
vague ideas—the ideas of a restless and a 
doubting time. Then she went back to her 
original proposition. ‘‘ Always like this, 
George—and never to get tired of it. Time 
to stand still—nothing to change; never to 

et tired of it; never to want anything else. 
hat is heaven, I suppose.” 

‘** We are on earth, Elsie,” said her lover. 
“And on earth everything changes. If we 
were to go on drifting down the stream, we 
should get into trouble over the weir. To 
capsize would be a pretty interruption to your 
heaven, wouldn't it? And the sun will soon 
be setting, and the river will gt misty, and 
the banks will grow ugly. ut the chief 
thing is that we shall both grow old. And 
there is such a lot that we have got to do be- 
fore we grow old.” 

** Everything has to be done,” said Elsie. 
**T suppose we have done nothing yet.” 

“ We have got to get married, for the first 
thing, before we grow old.” 

“Couldn't you love anold woman, George?” 

*‘Not so well, Elsie,” her lover replied, 
truthfully. ‘‘At least, I think not. And 
oh! Elsie, whenever I do think of the fu- 
ture, my heart goes down into my boots. 
For the prospect grows darker and darker.” 

Elsie sighed. She knew already, too well, 
what was in his mind. Plenty of girls, in 
these days, know the familiar tale. 

“* Darker every day,” he repeated. “They 
keep on crowding into the profession by 
multitudes, as if there was room for any 
number. They don’t understand that what 
with the decay of the landed interest and of 
the country towns, and the cutting down of 
the costs, and the work that goes to account- 
ants, there isn't half the business to do that 
there was. There don’t seem any partnerships 
to be had for love or money, because the few 
people who have got a g thing have got no 
more than enough for themselves. It is no 
use for the young fellows to start by them- 
selves; 80 they have got to take whatever 
they can get, and they are glad to get even 
a henteel a year to begin with—and I am 
seven-and-twenty, Elsie, and I'm drawing 
two hundred pounds a year.” 

“Patience, George; something will turn up. 
You will find a partnership somewhere.” 

** My child, you might as well tell Robin- 
son Crusoe that a boiled leg of mutton with 
caper sauce is going to turn up on his desert 
island. We must not hope for the impossible. 
I ought to be grateful, I suppose, considering 
what other men are doing. I am planted in 
a good solid house. It won't run away, so 
long as the old man lives.” 

** And after that?” 

‘Well, Mr. Dering is seventy-five. But 
he ‘will not die yet, not for a long time to 
come. He is made of nite; he is never 
ill; he never takes a holiday; he works hard- 
er than any of his people; and he keeps 
longer hours. To be sure, if he were to die 
without taking a partner—well—in that ease, 
there would be an end of everything, 1 sup- 
pose. Elsie, here’s the position.” She knew 
it already, too well—but it pleased them both 
to parade the facts as if they were something 
quite novel. ‘‘ Let us face it”—they were 
always facing it. ‘‘I am managing clerk to 
Dering & Son; I get two hundred pounds a 
my | have no prospect of anything better; 

am bound all my life to be aservant. Elsie, 
it is not a brilliant prospect. I found out at 
school that it was best not to be too am- 
bitious. But—a servant all my life—I con- 
fess that did not enter into my head. If I 
knew any other trade, I would cut the whole 
business. If there was any mortal thing in 
the whole world by which I could keep my- 
self, 1 would try it. But there’s opr I 
have but one trade. I can’t write novels or 
leading articles; I can’t play on any instru- 
ment; I can’t paint, or act, or sing, or =A 
thing—I am only a solicitor—that’s all. Only 
a solicitor who can’t get on—a clerk, Elsie. 
No wonder her ladyship turns up her nose 
—a clerk!” He leaned his chin upon his 
hands and laughed the conventional laugh of 
the young man down on his luck. 

“Poor George!” she sighed. In such a 
case there are only two words of consolation. 
One may say “ Poor George!” or one may say 
**Patience!” There is nothing else to say. 
Elsie first tried one method and then the 
other, as a doctor tries first one remedy and 
then another when nature sulks and refuses 
to get well. 


“And,” he went on, piling up the mis- 
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ery, ‘‘I am in love with the sweetest girl in 
the whole world—and she is in love with 


! 

** Poor George!” she , with a smile. 
“That is indeed a ‘ortune.” 

‘‘T am wasting your youth, Elsie, as well 
as my own.” 

“Tf it is wasted for your sake, George, it 
is well spent. Some day, 4 

‘‘No—no—not some day—immediately— 
at once.” The young man changed color 
and his eyes sparkled. It was not the first 
time that he had advanced this revolution- 
ary proposal. ‘‘Let prudence go to the—” 

“Not there, George—oh! not there. To 
tbe winds, perhaps, or to that famous city of 
Palestine. But not there. Why, we might 
never get her back again—poor Prudence! 
And we shall be sure to want her all our 
lives—very badly, We will, if you please, 
ask her to go for a short voyage for the ben- 
efit of her health. We will give her six 
months’ leave of absence; but we shall want 
her services again after her holiday—if you 
think we can do without her for so long.” 

** For a whole twelvemonth, Elsie. Let us 
brave everything, get married at once, live in 
a garret, and have a splendid time—for a 
whole twelvemonth—on my two hundred 
pounds.” 

‘** And am I to give up my painting?” 

‘* Well, dear, you know you have not yet 
had a commission from anybody.” 

‘‘How can you say so,George? I have 
painted you—and my sister—and my mother 
—and your sisters. I am sure that no studio 
even of a R.A. could make a braver show of 
work. Well—I will give it up—until Pru- 
dence returns. Is it to be a garret? A real 
garret, with sloping walls, where you can 
only stand upright in the middle?” 

“We call it a garret. It will take the form, 
I suppose,of a tiny house in a cheap quarter. 
It will have six rooms, a garden in front and 
a garden behind. The rent will be thirt 

unds. For a whole twelvemonth it will 
ve a real slice of Eden, Elsie, and you shall 
be Eve.” 

Elsie laughed. ‘‘It will be great fun. We 
will make the Eden last longer than a twelve- 
month. I dare say I shall like it. Of course 
I shall have to do everything for myself. To 
clean the doorstep will be equivalent to tak- 
ing exercise in the fresh air; to sweep the 
floors will be a kind of afternoon dance or 
game of lawn-tennis; to wash up the cups 
and saucers will be only a change of amuse- 
ment. There is one thing, George — one 
thing”—she became very serious—‘‘I sup- 
pose you never—did you ever witness the 
scouring of a nyiag- pest I don’t think I 
could do that. And did you ever see beef- 
steaks before they are cooked? They sug- 

est the animal in the most terrible way. I 
on’t really think I could handle those bleed- 
ing lumps.” 

* You sha’n’t touch a frying-pan, and we 
will have nothing roasted or fried. We will 
live on cold Australian beef eaten out of its 
native tin; the potatoes shall be boiled in 
their skins. And perbaps—I don't know— 
with two hundred pounds a year we could 
afford a servant—a very little one—just a 
girl warranted not to eat too much.” 

** What shall we do when our clothes are 
worn out?” 

** The little maid will make some more for 
you, I suppose. We certainly shall not be 
able to buy new things— not nice things, 
that is—and you must have nice things, 
mustn’t you?” 

** I do like things to be nice,” she lied, 
smoothing her dainty skirts with her dainty 
hand. ‘‘George, where shall we find this 
house—formerly Eve's own country villa 
before she — resigned her tenancy, you 
know?” 

“ There are places in London where whole 
streets are filled with families living on a 
hundred and fifty pounds a year. Checkley 
—the chief's private clerk—lives in such a 
place; he told me so himself. He says there 
is nobody in his parish who has got a bigger 
income than himself; he’s a little king among 
them, because he gets four hundred pounds 
a year, besides what he has saved—which is 
enormous piles. Elsie, my dear, we must 
give up our present surroundings, and take 
up with gentility in its cheapest form.” 

“Can we not go on living among our own 
friends?” 

ag shook his head wisely. ‘‘ Impos- 
sible. Friendship means equality of income. 
You can’t live with people unless you do as 
they do. People of the same means naturally 
live together. Next door to Lady Dering is 
another rich madam, not a clerk’s wife. For 
my own part, I shall sell my dress clothes 
for what they will fetch; you can exchange 
= evening things for morning things. 

hat won’t matter much. Who cares where 
we live, or how we live, so that we live to- 
gether? What do you say, Elsie dear?” 

‘**The garret I don’t mind—nor the door- 
steps—and since see your way out of the 
difficulty of the frying-pan—” 

* You will be of age next week, when you 
can yourself.” 

**Hilda gives me no peace or rest. She 
says that there can be no happiness without 
money. She has persuaded my mother that 
I am going to certain starvation. She prom- 
ises the most splendid establishment if I will 
only be guided by her.” 

‘** And marry a man fifty years older than 
yourself, with one foot already well in—” 

“She says she has always been perfectly 
happy. ell, George, you kuow all that. 


Next b nsreee a - ae birthday, I 
am to have a with my . 
My mother hopes that he will tifa to 
my senses. ja says that she trusts en- 
tirely to Mr. Dering’s good sense. I shall 
arm myself with all my obstinacy. Perhaps, 
George—who knows?—I may persuade him 
to advance your salary.” 

‘*No, Elsie. Not even you would per- 
suade Mr. Dering to give a managing clerk 
more than two hundred pounds a year. But 
don’t forget any piece of that armor, child. 
The breastplate — there was a poor damsel 
once who forgot that, and was caught by an 
appeal to her heart; nor the helmet—another 
poor damsel was once caught by an appeal 
to her reason after oy the helmet. 
The shield, of course, you will not forget; 
and for weapons, my dear, take your sweet 
eyes and your lovely face and your winning 
voice, and I swear that you will subdue 
even Mr. Dering himself, that hardened old 
parchment.” 

This was the kind of talk which these lov- 
ers held together whenever they met. George 
was poor—the son of a clergyman, whose 
power of soya him when he had 
paid the fees for admission. He was only a 
clerk, and he saw no chance of being any- 
thing else but a clerk. Elsie could bring 
nothing to the family nest, unless her mother 
made her an allowance. Of this there could 
be no hope. The engagement was considered 
deplorable; marriage, under the circum- 
stances, simple moe akg And Hilda had 
done so well for herself, and could do so 
much for a sister so pretty, so bright as El- 
sie! Oh! she was throwing away all her 
chances. Did one ever hear of anything so 
lamentable? No aan for the family; no 
ambition; no sense of what a girl owes to her- 
self; no recognition or gratitude for the gift 
of good looks—as if beauty was given for the 
mere purpose of pleasing a penniless lover! 
And to go and throw herself away upon a 
twopenny lawyer's clerk! 

“George,” she said, seriously, ‘‘I have 
thought it all out. If you really mean it—if 
= really can face poverty — mind — it is 

arder—much—for a man than for a wo- 
man—” 

“T can face everything—with you, Elsie,” 
replied the lover. Would he have been a 
lover worth having if he had not made that 
answer? And, indeed, he meant it, as every 
lover should. 

‘** Then—George—what in the whole world 
is there for me unless I can make my dear 
boy happy? I will marry you as soon as you 
please, rich or poor, for better, for worse— 
whatever they may say at home. Will that 
do for you, George?” 

Since man is so constituted that his happi- 
ness wholly depends upon the devotion of a 
woman, I beliewe that no dear boy ever had 
a better chance of happiness than George 
Austin—only a managing clerk—with his 
Elsie. And so this history begins where 
many end, with an engagement. 

(To Be ConTINVED.) 


PECULIAR PEOPLE. 


“sg AM the world is queer but thee and me, 
Rachel, and thee is a little peculiar,” 
said an old Quaker to his wife. The good 
Friend, with the shrewdness of his sect, and 
in its quaint simplicity of diction, formulated 
a truth as universal as it is practically unac- 
knowled 
We all know peculiar ple, and wonder 
at them, and in our own little private courts 
of judgment pronounce a verdict against 
them. There is the woman who, never hav- 
ing seen you before, gives you in five minutes 
after introduction a rapid and comprehensive 
sketch of her career, and present, with 
future expectations and plans dedthereto ; 
and the man who airs h t theories, rides 
his religious or political ry, and dogmat- 
ically prescribes adhesion to his views as the 
one thing requisite to make all mankind per- 
fect. Then there are those who are color- 
blind, mentally as well as physically, and 
whose inharmonious ideas are as discordant 
as the glaring incongruities of their attire. 
But Se is not those whom many join in 
condemning, not the truly eccentric, the gro- 
tesquelyo of whom we are now speaking, 
but rather o1 those who differ from our pre- 
conceived notions of their characters, or from 
our own standards of propriety and conduct. 
Intimate friends and admired acquaintances 
often startle or wound us by a revelation of 
traits which we never dreamed that they 
; and we cry out, “ How peculiar!” 
forgetting that, in our turn, we probably give 
just such surprising glimpses of our own in- 
consistent natures, and cause others to won- 
der at our peculiarities. We exclaim, and 
believe that we honestly desire it, 


“O wad some power the giftie gi’e us, 
To see oursel’s as others see us!” 


But were our wish granted, were some un- 
wise and over-frank being to give us our 
portrait with photographic fidelity, we would 
shrink as we do from some of those unflatter- 
ing ives which might take the vanity 
out of Narcissus himself. 

We must take a different point of view 
from the Quaker. Not until we go a little 
deeper into the well where Truth hides her- 
self can we learn the right lesson and make 
allowances for ‘“‘human warious.” Every 
one is ‘‘ peculiar” to some one else, and the 
wisest ola is to arrive at the conclusion 
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reached by two intimate friends who, in the 
seclusion of their sewing-room, were discuss- 
ing their neighbors. Neither was a gossip; 
nevertheless a mild species of dissection was 
in operation, when one of them merrily ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ We find so many oddities in peo- 
ple whom every one else accepts as common- 
place that it must be we who are peculiar!” 

The old proverb will not fit the case. It 
is peey because we do not live in glass 
houses, our motives and springs of action 
are so obscure, even to ourselves, use we 
are not and cannot be transparent, that we 
must refrain from casting the first stone. 
We must cease to think and speak of pecul- 
iar people, and take our friends as we do our 
flowers—discreetly avoiding the sharp points, 
- enjoying their beauty and sweetness— 
or 


“with all its thorns, the rose 
Is more than any flower that blows,” 


CARMEN CULINARIUM. 


Ww clip from Punch the following amus- 
ing bit of rhymed criticism, which 
readers of the Bazar will enjoy, the book* 
referred to having originally appeared in its 
columns: 


If you're anxious to eat without any repining, 
Read Theodore Child upon Delicate Dining. 
This sage gastronomic full soothly doth say 
That no mortal can dine more than once in the 


day ; 

Then he quotes Louis Quinze, that the art of 
the cook 

Must be learnt most from practice, and not from 
a book; 

While you also will find in the readable proem, 

Doctor King said a dinner resembled a poem. 


We shall next see a cook can have only the 
dimmest 

Of notions of art, if he isn’t a chemist. 

So we learn here the names and the separate 
uses 

Of muscular fibre, albumen, and juices. 

We are shown the right methods of roasting 
and boiling, 

Of frying and stewing, decocting and broiling; 

While our author, in words there can be no 
mistaking, 

Is dead against “roasting” in ovens—or baking. 


Our asparagus, then, we are heedfully told, 
‘loorégavog should be like Athens of old: 
With a violet head and stalk very white 
While this Child thinks that tepid it yields most 
delight. 
On the artichoke, too, with affection he lingers, 
And also advises you eat with your fingers; 
Petits pois & la Frangaise ave here, the receipt 
That he gives is a good one but haply too 
sweet. 





Cook Personally Conducting. 


Our author is great upon salads and sauces, 

To cool our hot palates, or tittivate fauces; 

Here is all you need learn about Gouffé’s 
Béarnaise, 

And a charming receipt for the Sauce hollan- 
daise, 

In England we know that in sauces we're weak, 

And we've never attained to the cuisine classique ; 

But French Seigneurs of old gave full rein to 
their wishes, 

And live on immortal in delicate dishes, 


We are told how to give and receive invitations, 

And eke how a table may need. decorations. 

We agree with the author who says when you 
dine 

It is very much better to stick to one wine, 

Be it ruddy Bordeaux or the driest Cham- 
pagne; 

Let the latter be cool, but your ice is no gain; 

While on coffee and tea he is sound as a bell, 

With all dexterous dodges for making them weil. 


No man ever escaped—to a cook who did wrong, 

For his art ranks so high, said Menander’s old 
song. 

And the ancients we know loved both oysters 
and pullets, 

When the oivoc cexpapéivog slipped down their 
gullets. 

While here is a man to have joined them when 


roses, 

Tn classical fashion, were cocked o’er their noses. 
So we'll take leave of Child and his capital book, 
With a “ Bon appetit” to the gourmet and cook. 


* Delicate Feasting, , a Child. Published 
by Harper & Brothers, New York. 











Winter Toilettes. 


‘IG. 1 shows the bodice of a dahlia velvet 
I inner gown, The skirt is plain and bell- 
haped, with a short train. The bodice, the edge 
f which is thrust under the skirt, has a draped 

of pale shrimp pink bengaline in the front, 
with the upper part ornamented with a plastron 
of appliqué-work in velvet and gold. A similar 


uppliqué ornaments the deep close cuffs of the 
drooping velvet sleeves. A deep lace collar cov- 
ers the shoulders, and tapers in a jabot along the 


edges of the fronts. A metal belt encircles the 


Mauve bengaline and violet velvet are the ma- 
erials of the reception gown Fig. 2. It is a prin 
ywn fastened at the side. It has a deep 
rselet of velvet, to which the skirt is hung un- 
ler metal ornaments, at the waist in the back, and 


lower at both sides of the front; at the bottom of 
the front the bengaline skirt is slightly raised, and 
the foundation skirt underneath is faced with vel- 


vet. The upper edge of the corselet is trimmed 
with jewelled gold passementerie, and from it 
ges a bengaline guimpe, which is completed 
by short puffed sleeves, and ornamented with 
passementerie clasps on the shoulders. A metal 
belt with jewelled buckle encircles the waist 

The evening gown Fig. 3 is of white crépe de 


Chine with green fringe and green and gold passe- 
menterie. The skirt is edged with fringe, and 
draped on the sides, showing passementerie trim- 


ming on the under-skirt. The low-cut bodice is 
edged with fringe top and bottom, and on the 
short draped sleeves. The middle of the front 
and back are slightly full, and are framed in corse 
let pieces of passementerie 

A visiting costume of gray cloth with darker 
gray velvet is shown in Fig. 4. It is composed of 
a polonaise and skirt. The skirt is faced with 
cloth on the front, and trimmed at the foot with 
1 bands of velvet and grouped lines of 
stitching on the cloth. The polonaise has long 

’ 


stitche 


Fig. 2.—BENGALINE AND VELVET RECEPTION 
TOILETTE. 


vest fronts of velvet, over which are shorter cut-away 
fronts of cloth, trimmed with velvet revers and buttons 
A. lace jabot is between the revers. The skirt of the 
back is stitched at the sides and lower edge. 


WINTER GOWNS. 
See illustrations on page 78 


GRACEFUL costume for a bridemaid at a winter 
wedding is of yellow cloth trimmed with gold gal- 
loon The back is in princesse breadths falling in deep 
pleats to the foot. The front has a Russian jacket in 
jabot folds, with richly embroidered corners and Mon 
golian fur along the edges. This opens on a full waist 
of the cloth, with a brown velvet yoke. The gold trim- 
ming forms the collar and borders the yoke and cuffs; 
it also is sewed in at the side seams to shape a pointed 
belt, and appears below on the draped fronts of the 
skirt and tablier. The tiny bonnet is merely a torsade 
of brown velvet, with erect feathers of light yellow 
shades 
A French tailor gown is of red wool with fleecy 
stripes of beige and black. The skirt has the front 
breadth outlined by a fold of velvet, broadened in a 
square near the foot on each side, and there trimmed 
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Fig. 1—Bopice ror VeL_ver Gown. 





Fig. 4.—Ciora anp Vetvet Costume. 
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with two lozenge-shaped buttons of black passe- 
menterie. The corsage, of original form, opens 
widely on a waistcoat of beige-colored cloth, which 
continues in basques below the sides, and is neatly 
stitched. The waistcoat has a flaring collar stitch- 
ed like the basques. A plastron of cream batiste 
is pleated like a shirt. An edging of fur trims the 
neck and wrists. The sleeves are draped on the 
sides at the top, and are cut bias. Hat of black 
felt, trimmed with a panache of red plumes and 
ribbon of the same shade. Gloves of light tan- 
color. 

A visiting costume of the palest violet cloth is 
lilac in some lights and sky blue in others, It is 
made with ac ue rounded in front on a vest of 
light rose bengaline, embroidered in pink, gold, 
and green silks. This vest laps in the way now 
in favor for many kinds of corsages, and shows a 
V of the lilac cloth at the top below an embroider- 
edcollar. Three straps of brown velvet with gold 
buckles appear to fasten the vest. Dark.brown 
Russian sable borders the casaque and part of the 
skirt. A tablier of the cloth is richly embroidered. 
A large bonnet of brown velvet with visor-like brim 
is trimmed with violet satin ribbon and ostrich- 
feather clusters. 

A youthful gown of ashes-of-roses cloth—a 
inkish - brown shade—is made over striped and 
gured velvet. Tne pointed corsage has the cloth 

draped to represent a lapped corselet, which is 
edged at the top with black Astrakxan. The guimpe 

sleeves are of the second fabric, arranged to 
make the velvet stripes effective by having those 
of the yoke straight and those of the sleeves bias. 
The satin spaces between these stripes are of the 
pale tint of the cloth, with figures of light blue and 
gold. Pointed panels on the skirt have the velvet 
stripes taken horizontally, and are edged with fur. 
The bonnet has a brim of brown velvet, and a crown 
composed of velvet rose petals. A slender aigrette 
of velvet ribbon, before which is a tuft of violets, 
ornaments the front. Narrow strings of velvet 
ribbon. 


Fig. 3.—Crtre pve Caine Receprion Torerre. 


A WATTEAU COAT FOR SPRING. 


See illustration on page 73, 


TS peony elegant coat was designed by Worth 

for Messrs. B. Altman & Co. as a model for spring 
wraps to be worn with rich visiting toilettes at after- 
noon receptions and the theatre. The inspiration for 
this beautiful wrap is taken partly from Watteau and 
partly from the period of the Besssteny. 

A superb black brocade is the material used, with a 
waistcoat, sash, and lining throughout of pale blue ben. 
galine. The trimming is open jet passementerie and 
ruches of black ostrich feathers that are double-curled 
on the edges. Wide black guipure de Venise forms 
the jabot that nearly covers the front of the waistcoat. 
The coat falls below the knees, and is three-quarter 
fitting in front and back alike. There are broad side 
forms, and the back forms are still broader, meeting in 
a bias seam that widens gradually to form the graceful 
Watteau fold. The straight fronts are turned back at 
the top in square revers, an! fall open below; they are 
faced with black satin, and bordered with the jet and 
feathers their entire length. ‘The short waistcoat of 
blue bengaline extends back to the under-arm seam: it 
is hooked in the middle, and trimmed with two rows 
of the rich black lace that fall far below it. A sash of 
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DRESS WITH CORSELET BODICE. 


the bengaline coming from the sides is knotted 
in a bow in front with wide ends. A collar of 
the black brocade, edged with feathers, flares 
high at the back, and an inner collar of the same 
shape is made of the bengaline also trimmed with 
jet but edged with blue feathers. The sleeves are 
ull at the top, and are cut very long, and taper- 
ing to fall low on the hand, then widened to turn 
back in feather-bordered cuffs. 
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VISITING COSTUME. 





HOME AND VISITING 
GOWNS FROM WORTH. 
See illustration on front page. 

+ 4 ig new designs set forth 
Worth’s tasteful plans of combin- 
ing two materials in midwinter dress- 
es. The charmingly youthful house 
dress is of red velvet almost covered 
with a tusic of rainbow-striped silk. 
The collar, cuffs, and ceinture are of 





























REVERSE VIEWS OF WORTH GOWNS ON FRONT PAGE. 






A WATTEAU COAT FOR SPRING. 





FRENCH TAILOR GOWN. 


gold galloon, with festooned cords and balls of cher- 
ry-color. The round belted waist, with draped front 
and pleated back, is exceedingly becoming to slender 
figures. The pleated skirt is a pleasing change from 
the bell skirt, and suggests a return to fuller skirts 
than any now worn. Velvet is the most becoming 
fabric for the under dress of this costume, as it is 
brought near the face and forms the entire sleeves, 
and will continue to be used in demi-season costumes 
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BRIDEMAID'S DRESS. 


of crépon, striped moirés, and ribbed or cord- 
ed woollens. 

The visiting costume is a princesse gown 
of black velvet, completed by sleeves, bor- 
der, and facings of blue ribbed cloth. The 
successful combination of the two fabrics 
used in this gown makes a separate trimming 
unnecessary. The buttons are of cut jet. 
The elegant Virot capote is of pheasants’ 
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feathers framed in a chicoré of black lace. | 
It is brightened by a garniture of fire-red 
plush, a bow, torsade licone, and a high black 
aigrette. A short boa of black feathers com- | 
pletes the chic ensemble. | 


MENDING STOCKINGS. 


PAIR of baby’s stockings! 
£ They are small and black and plain, 
jut I find sweet satisfaction 
In looking them over again. | 
| 


I mended these same stockings— 
It must be two years ago— 

And then they were laid in the drawer; 
There was no one to wear them, you know. 


For our own beautiful baby 
Had gone to a fairer clime; 
She had entered the golden city 
Where we hope to meet her some time. 


And though in the mending basket 
There still were stockings small, 

There were none for a tiny baby 
With daintiest feet of all. 

Yet again from the open heaven 


A wonderful gift has come, 
And the sound of a baby’s cooing 
Is hea,d again in our home. 


And tiny ieet are moving 
Along the nursery floor, 

And dainty baby stockings 
Are needed now once more, 


Is it strange that I find a’ pleasure 
In taking them in my hand? 
They speak of our newest treasure, 
And of one in the Fatherland. 
Mary J. Porter. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of | 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea, Solid by droggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a botule.—{Ade.) 


Tuowas Ropers, Wholesale Grocer, Philadelphia, 





A cream-of-tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in Jeavening strength. ty yee U. S. Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 





OUR VALUABLE 
—TREATISE — 


How To HAVE 
Goop TEETH. 


= MAILED FREES 
ADDRESS 


“WHoYT&CO. LOWELL MASS. 


My lady is the fairest, the daintiest, the rarest, 

Her smile is like the sunshine, and bids the world | 
rejoice. 

Her breath perfumes the flowers, and the wild- 
birds in their bowers, 

Entranced, in silence|listen to the music of hervoice. 

The reason she has told me, and | have no cause 
















to doubt it, 
She always uses Rubifoam, and wouldn't be withe 
out it. 











says: “ Burwerr’s Coomaine allays all irritation of the 
scalp, and will most effectually remove dandruff and 
prevent the hair from falling out.”—{ Ader.) 

Bounerr’s Fravomine Exrracts are invariably | 
acknowledged the purest and the best.—({ Adv.) 

Eveny home should have a bottle of the Lavenngr | 


Bars of the Crown Perfumery Company. —{ Ade.) | 





Counnei.'s Benzotws Cosmerto Soar. Prevents all 
dryness and roughvess of the hands.—{ Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMEN 





‘Breakfast | 





| 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adepted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Soild by Crocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 





For sale by al) Drug and Fancy Goods Dealers or it 
unable to procure this wonderful soap send 25c 
| fn stamps and recetve a cake by return mail. 


| JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
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“WORTH 4 GUINEA 4 BOX.” 


SPECIAL 
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q “BEECHAM’S PILLS 

will in future for the United 
States be covered with a 


uickly Soluble, 
MS y 


easant Coating, 

completely disguising t 

taste of the Pill without in any 

way impairing its efficacy. 
we 25 cents a Box. 











New York Depot 365 Canal Street. 








ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 


The shells of the ocean yield ro pearl that can ex- 
ceed in eas — he, whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Den Fragrant 


SOZODONT 


hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies 
wad erties the Sven Resatties and preserves 
from youth to old : 
One bottle of Sozodont vil last six months. 


Monel) 
Constable. K (us 


INDIA PONGEES. 


830,000 Yards 
Real India Pongees. 


The best qualities ever offered. 
Dress lengths and cut pieces at 
extraordinary prices. 

The above goods can be recom- 
mended to give undoubted satis- 
faction. 


Proadwvay K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK CITY. 








Christmas Presents 


FOR GENTLEMEN. 





oe 2 Star 

Crochet Hook. 
Material — Brainerd & Arm- 
strong’s New Crochet Silk. 
e.. —s ay Silk oe 

en the pec yestorm. It 
is heavier than Kuitting Silk 
and barder twisted. All Colors 
warranted 
Endorsed by Art Needlework 
Societies East and West. 

If you cannot get the new 
Silk from your storekeeper, 
send the money (85c. per ball) 
and we will get one of our city 
= Sarlghpagetrclrotrae 

r reularofru 
will be oo to any one 
enclosing address and stamp. 


« The BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG 
SPOOL SILK CO. 


621 Market St., Phila., Pa., or 
625 Broadway, New York. 





















Mhe Judie Corse The $10.00 Kodak. 


(REGISTERED). 


GAINS POPULARITY EVERY DAY. 


It is known all over THE WORLD as being | 
Reduces the Size, | 


the most perfect - fitting. 
Lengthens the Waist, and retains the beautiful 
Symmetry of its Form until completely worn out. 


FIVE MODELS, 


SUITABLE FOR ALL FIGURES. 
EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED. 


There are many imitations sold, but every | 


genuine pair is marked 


JTUDIC,7= 


and can be had only from or through 
SOLE OWNERS, 


Simpson, Crawlord & Simpson, 


NEW YORK. 
Mall Orders promptly attended to. 


N. B.—When catering. please say whether Long or 
Short Waist, High or Low Bust. 





This new camera, with latest improvements, makes 


mM 


24 snap-shot or indoor pictures, 3x4 inches, without 
reloading. Beautiful finish. Splendid workmanship. 


Developing and Printing Outfit, $1.50. 


Complete Illustrated Guide to photography with each Kodak outfit 
yourself, 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 


enables you to ‘‘ do the rest” 


Send for circulars. 
| 


ROcHESTER, N. Y. 
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-LYON's 


PERFECT 






TOOTH 
PowpeR © 


Absolu' yes ph ey Rots t+ | 
with Paten’ Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 25c. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. . 
one by all -_ a 


Address Dr. I. W. LYON, IN, 68 Maiden Lane, ev 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 








Letters of Field-marsha! Count Helmuth 
von Moltke to his Mother and his Brothers, 
Translated by Ciara Bett and Henry W. 
Fiscuer. With Portraits and Illustrations, 
8vo, Cloth, $3 00. (Uniform in style and 
price with “ The Franco-German War of 1870- 
71.” 

, IL 

The Marquis of Salisbury, K.G. By H.D. 

Traut, D.C.L. With Photogravure Portrait, 














Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 00. In “The Queen's 
|  Prime-Ministers” Series. 

Il. 

| Tess of the D'Urbervilles. A Pure Woman, 


Faithfully Presented. By Tuomas Haapy. Il- 
lustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


IV. 

A Daughter of Heth. A Novel. By Wittism 
Buack. With Photogravure Portrait of the 
Author. Post 8vo, Cloth, 90 cents. New edi- 
tion, revised by the author. 

We 

A Homeric Dictionary for Schools and 
Colleges, based upon the German of Dr.Grore 
Avrenriets. Translated by Rosgarr P. Keer. 
Revised by Isaac Frace, Post 8vo, Cloth, 
$1 10. 


VL 
Life and Letters of General Thomas 
ackson (Stonewall Jackson). By his Wife, 
ary Anna Jackson. With an Introduction 
by the Rev. Henny M. Frecp, D.D. Illustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Vil. 

Peter Ibbetson. With an Introduction by his 
cousin, Lady ***** (“Madge Plunket”). 
Edited and Illustrated by Gxoror po Maurier. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

VIL. 

Letters of Charles Dickens to Wilkie 
Collins, Edited by Lavrence Hurroy. With 
Portraits of Charles Dickens and Wilkie Col- 
lins. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $1 00. 


1x. 
From the E Chair. By Gzorce Wu- 
taM CURTIS. ith Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, 


Ornamental, $1 00. 


x. 

Jasmin: Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. By 
Samugc Suites, LL.D., Author of “ Self-Help,” 
“Duty,” ete. With Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 25. 

XI. 

Studies in Chaucer: His Life and Writings 
By Tuomas R. Lounssury, Professor of Eng 
lish in the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale 
University. With a Portrait of Chaucer. 
Three volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops, $9 00. (Jn a boz.) 

XIL 

Ruth the Gleaner, and Esther the Queen. 
By the Rev. Witiam M. Taytor, D.D., LL.D 
Author of “ David, King of Israel,” “ Paul the 
Missionary,” ete. 12mo, Cloth, #1 50. 


xXIit. 

Our Amateur Circus; or, A New York Sea- 
son. Twenty Colored Plates by H. W. Mc- 
Vickxar, with Explanatory Legends. Oblong 
quarto, bound in Silk, $5 00. (Jn a boz.) 


XIV. 

A Modern Aladdin; or, the Wonderful Ad- 
ventures of Oliver Munier. An Extravaganza, 
Written and Illustrated by Howarp Pyte, 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 
The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of 
Harrer's Cataroour will be sent to any ad- 
dress cn receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


TORTURING BABY HUMORS 


How babies suffer when their tender skins are literally On Fire with Itching 
and Burning Eczemas, and other Itching, Scaly, and Blotchy Skin and Scalp Dis- 
eases, none but mothers realize. To know that a single application of the Cuti- 


cura Remedies will afford immediate relief, permit. rest 
and sleep, and point to a permanent and economical cure, and not 
to use them without a moment's delay, is to be almost inhuman. 


CUTICURA REMEDIES 


are the greatest skin cures, blood purifiers, and humor remedies 
of modern times, are absolutely pure and agreeable to the most 
sensitive, and may be used, from a simple baby rash to Leredi- 


tary ary cesalidn, with the most gratifying and unfailing success. 
Note. — Cures made in infancy and childhood are almost invariably permanent. 


Sold everyw 
Skin Purifier and Beautifier, , 995; 
best of Humor Remedies 


here. Price, Curicura, the Great Skin Cure, soc.; Curicura Soar, an i 
Cuticura Resotvent, the new ‘Blood Purifier and purest and 
Porter Druc anp CHEMICAL nine gy 


“All About the Skin, Sealp, and Blood ” mailed free. A book of priceless value to 

Scalp, and Hair, use the Cuticura Soap. Most effective 
For Baby’ Ss Skin, skin purifier and beautifier, as well as purest and sweetest of 
nursery soaps. Only cure for baby blemishes, because only preventive of clogging of the pores. 





DRESS GOODS 


FOR SPRING, 1892. 


Our Foreign Novelties for 
the Spring are in readiness— 
the largest and richest stock 
we have ever imported. 

Corded fabrics in over 
twenty varieties; Bird’s-eye 
Bedfords, Ottoman Bed- 
fords, Parti-colored Bed- 
fords, and Pipe-cord Bed- 
fords, in the shades provided 
for the coming season, 

Crepon fabrics in fall as- 
sortment; Crocodile Crepon, 
Crepon Beige, and many 
other crinkled woollens. 

Scotch Tweeds and Chev- 
jiots for early Spring wear, 
and new Challies also ready. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway and Iith St., 
New York. 





LADIES ] BARBOUR’S 











trish Flax 
THREADS 
Established 1784. 
FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD PURPOSE 
Awarded ¢ Gold Medal and Diploma, 1890, Mass. Chari- 
ry for“ Superior 
Excellence in Strength and Finish.” 
For Lace Making, Crocheting, 
High Art Embroidery. 


Linen Flosses in all Shades and Sizes. 


The Best Results in Fancy Work secured with 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREADS, 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
INSIST UPON HAVING IT. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 








Address any of our gen4 10 Cents in Stamps for 
ioe b ng in q BARBOUR'S 
L) 
Caage Prise Neele-work Sere, 
Philadelphia, en ° 
St. Louis, rated. 
San Franciaco. otaining tier ch ri 














BISHOP” S MEXICO. 


MEXICO, CALIFORNIA, AND ARI- 
ZONA. Being a New and Revised 
Edition of “ Old Mexico and Her Lost 
Provinces.” By Wi.am Henry 
Bisnor. With Numerous Illustrations. 
12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 00. 

What with his admirable and characteristic 
sketches, his irrepressible American persistency 
in going to all places and seeing all things, in 


the face of alleged impossibilities, his close ob- 
servation, Mr. Bishop has gone beyond any writer 
we know of in getting at “the actual heart of 


things.” — Nation, N. Y. 

The author has taken pains to gather together 
and compile various statistics on these subjects 
which cannot fail to be of interest to those spec- 
ulators who cast longing and worldly eyes in the 
direction of Mexico. The book is full of capital 
illustrations, and, taken altogether, can be highly 
praised.— NV, ¥. Herald. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


8& The above work will be sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mex- 
ico, on receipt of the price. 








BEST&CO 





Baby Slips 
for 98 cts. 


Made of fine Nainsook—yoke of narrow tucks and hand 
feather stitching between, finished with fine embroidered 
edge—embroidered edge on neck and sleeves—Skirt 
has deep hemstitched hem. 


For go cts. 


Heavy Nainsook short dress—yoke has six groups of 
fine tucks, with hemstitching between—front and back 
alike—Neck and sleeves finished with fine embroidered 
edge—Skirt has deep hemstitched hem—Sizes one and 
two years. 


Either sent by mail, postage paid 8 cents extra. can be 
returned and money refunded if not satisfactory. 
These are good examples of the 
exceptionable advantages we are 
prepared to offer in Children’s cloth- 
ing which is our exclusive business. 


Our Catalogue of BABIES’ WEAR, and full 








descriptions of the latest styles for BOYS and | 


GIRLS of all ages, furnished upon application. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 





YEDDO CREPE, 


IN ALL COLORS THE ORIGINAL 





and all kinds of Fancy Work. Improves by washing 


FOR SALE BY 
All Leading Retailers. 


MRS. SARAH J. SOHACK’S 
DRESS REFORM 
}} Abdominal and Hose Supporter. 
Corpulent figures reduced and made shapely 
in from three to six months, By wearing this 
Supporter women need no longer suffer from 
weakness of their sex. For circulars and in- 
formation enclose two-cent stamp. Agents 
wanted. Address 
EARL MANUFACTURING CO., 
Room i2, 281 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


fay Ne and business of al! kinds 
SH in New York by a any of 

—- good vy charge. Circular 
references. MISS A 


D, 336 4th Ave., N. Y. City 








| 





Pears’ 
Soap 


It is a wonderful soap that takes 
hold quick, and does no harm, 

No harm! It leaves the skin soft 
like a baby’s; no alkali in it, nothing 
but soap. 

The harm is done by alkali. Still 
more harm is done by not washing. So, 
bad soap is better than none. 

What is bad soap? Imperfectly 
made ; the fat and alkali not well bal- 
anced or not well combined. 

What is good soap? Pears’. All 
sorts of stores sell it, especially drug- 
gists; all sorts of people use it, espe- 
cially those that know what’s what. 


B Altman & Co. 


(8th St, [9th St, & 6th Ave,, 
NEW YORK. 








—CORSET- 


Also sold in the prin- 
cipal cities of the United 





| States. 


| 








VERY lady knows some 
k of the ways RIBBONS 

can be used; you may 
learn more about them, with- 
out cost, by writing for a list 
of particulars on the sub- 
ject. Address 


“FAIR & SQUARE,” 


|65 Greene St., New York. 


| 295 Church St., N. ¥. 





BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 


72 in., White and Cream ; 5% in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 
BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application. 
J.R. LEESON & CO., Sole Importers, 
Boston. 





WeERoINe Party, and Call Cards, Sevd for Samples. 
nips & Co., 188 Monroe Street, C age 





faye on trial, 8 Magic Prale, 
lar Ladies’ alloring P = by itetrar thy 
cular free. Rood Magic Scale C iL. 
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This is the Clasp, wherever found, 
That holds the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around, 


“divug 
8.4400 





BLACK DRESS FABRICS FOR SPRING AND SUMMER. 
PRIEnST Lay’ s 
Bedford Cords, Crépons, Camel’s-Hair Cloths, Cheviots, Henriettas, pores, Clairette, Crystallette, Tamise, 
Cc ear Guaranteed, 


Carmelite, Mousseline, 


Look on the under side of the selvedge for 


uine. You can om ~ oe 


ORarae' Br ais oe wed 
Lord Taylor, Stern bane Bonen & CoB B.Altn 





hallies, Nun’s-Veilin _— 


Satisfactory W. 
aone 5. Pee & Go. tn in gilt et eters. Without this stamp 


wenves, 
roayhout, the United Staten, and New 
tman & Co., James McCreery & Co., = a 





75 
All First-Class Retailers Sell Them. 


ie 


Guaranteed to wear a lifetime. 





THE SPECIALTY OF TIE 


OlMBleachLinenCo. 


Towels, Towelling, Diapers, Pillow, Em- 
broidery, Art Linen, ete. 


trave ** Od Bleach ”” mark 


On every Towel and Yard ox Goods, War- 
rants them to Wear. 


Wholesale Branch for U.S. A., 


GEO. RIGGS, 99 Franklin St., New York. 








LINENS. 


Art Embroidery Linens, Linens for the 
Bed-room, Dining-room, or Kitchen, in 
large assortment, including a full line 
of “Old Bleach” goods. 

For nearly forty years we have made 
a specialty of Linen Goods, and there 
is no desirable linen article or fabric 
which may not be found in our stock. 

Catalogue on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


THE LINEN STORE, 
64 and 66 West 23d St. N. Y. 


THE CELEBRATED 


J.B.D. 
Black Linen-Back Velvet Ribbons, 


FOR DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
IS THE BEST MADE. 


Mrs. KRONCKE’S BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


French, German, English conversations in the 
house, Superior advantages for Music. 


__ 5958 Wright St.. Chicago, I. 




















7K K IK 
“EVERYWHERE.” 


THE FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG 
CoLLEcTION is found in Mining 
Camps and Military Posts all over 
the Western country. It is known 
all over the East and South, and 
through the Mississippi Valley. It 
is well known in Canada, and is 
heard from in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. It is carried by our 
ships everywhere—a great favor- 
ite on shipboard—and has given 
pleasure to hundreds of thousands 
who enjoy singing themselves or 
hearing others sing the old, famil- 
iar Songs and Hymns of childhood 
and youth. But it contains also 
much more than these. There is 
no one who will not find in these 
books a goodly number of good 
things that he or she has not before 
seen—a fact which adds greatly to 
the popular favor with which they 
are regarded wherever known. 

Each Number contains 200 Songs and Hymns on 
Witte, eearesce cain fess 
Postal Card for full Contents of the several Numbers 
pm ent nn ay 


Booksellers, at the Mu 
may be ordered by mail direct from the Publishers. 


Harper & Brothers, New York. 





























> 4 rey 
GENTLEMAN" | DONT. SUPPOSE L BO LOOK VERY 
DIGNIFIED , But I'm REASONAGLY SAFE, 


A DEDUCTION. 


A urrtie girl three years old has a way of deduction which is quite unique. Go- 
ing into the kitchen, she was surprised to see the lid of the teakettle lift itself up 
and down. The cook told her it was steam, and she seemed satisfied. Several weeks 
after, she was travelling by train, and seeing a locomotive in the depot, asked her 
mother what it waa. 

When told it was to draw the train, she wanted to know how, and the force of 
steam in the teakettle was recalled to her. The next day, while talking to a gen- 
tleman, she suddenly remarked, 

“Do you know horses j«n’t pulling this train ?” 

“No,” he sald. “ What is?” 

“A dreat bid teatitile* 
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A ROARING FIRE. 


“SARIE, WOT YOU KEEP SECH A ROARIN’ FIAH FO’? Boppy KAINT 
GIT CLOSE "NUFF TO DE STOVE TEK GIT WaA'M!” 


TRUE CONSOLATION. 
How sweet the uses of philosophy! 
By which ove i« assured, in times adverse, 
That howsoever wretched things may be, 
There'll doubtless come a time when they'll be worse. 
a 


NIPPED IN THE BUD. 


He was a very young man. That was shown by the nervous way in which he 
fondied the misplaced eyebrow which his sister termed his mustache. But there 
was a light in bis eye which proved that he realized the seriousness of life. 

He entered the editor's office in a hesitating sort of way, which seemed to indicate 
that he had a poem concealed upon his person 

“Well, young man,” suld the editor, after his visitor had been induced to sit, 
“ what can I do for you this morning?” 

“TI came in to see you about a—about an idea, sir, that—that came into my head 
this morning while | was--while I was riding down to my office,” replied the 
youth. ‘* Do you care for ideas, sir?” 

” “Once in a while we do,” the editor replied. “Of course in these times men can 
get along without them, bat occasionally, if they happen to be real and not ideal 
ideas, we do not mind hearing about them.” 

“ Would you mind telling me,” the youth then ssid, putting hie hand in his in- 
side pocket, and balf palling out therefrom a small memorandum-book, which no 
sooner saw the light than it was shoved back into darkness again—“ would you 
mind telling me if there is any way in which an idea could be copyrighted ?” 

“Why do you with it copyrighted ?” the editor asked 

“Well—you know I'm new to this idea business, and I don’t know just how 
safe I am in submitting my wares to—to—to the people who—er—to the people 
who buy soch things. You can’t sabmit an idea without giving it away, you 
know,” added, with a smile, deprecating the glance of indignation wi even 
he could see in the editor's eye. 





“ Well, what then ?” queried the wielder of the blue pencil. “If 
you give your idea away, why do you want it copyrighted? Are 
you an Indian giver?” 

The young man was startled. This view of the situation had ap 
parently never occurred to him before, and so suddenly did it come 
upon him now that he did not know whether to be impressed by 
the editor’s logic or to be amused by his joke. 

“Why—” he said, and then he stopped. 

“I don’t know why,” the editor observed, quietly. ‘ But you 
may submit your idea to me with perfect impunity. I admit I am 
an editor, but I'm no brigand, and your idea shall be as safe in my 
hands as it would be if it were guarded by a platoon of police arm- 
ed to the teeth and backed by the militia.” 

“Thank you,” saidthe visitor, with a glance of gratitude. “ You 
are very encouraging. |L may as well tell you that if you like my 
idea, I may have of indeed I desire to have others. for I really 
think the business isa delightful one, and I am, oh! so tired of the 
live I am in now.” 

“* What is your live?" 

“Il am a messenger for a Wall Street firm, but I'd infinitely rather 
go into journalism, if I could make it-pay. Here,” he said, looking 
nervously about him to make sure that no one but the editor was 
listening, and letting his voice drop to a whisper—* here is the 
scheme. I was reading the Times as I rode duwn town this morn- 
ing, and I found this.” 

Hose he handed the editor a clipping, which read as follows: 
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AUNT JULIA —“JOHNNIE, 1S UNCLE GEORGE 
‘ ON THE ite YET?” 





in 7 JOHNNIE ——"NO, BUT HE Wit 68 
\ VERY Seon" 
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THE 1cé + 


FoR 
WHAT IT 1S WORTY 











“SATURN'S RINGS DISAPTEAR. 
**Mapison, Wisoonsiy..—According to Professor George C. Com- 
stock, of the Washbarn Observatory, in this city, the phenomenon 
of the disappearance of the rings of Saturn has just occurred.” 


“* Well, what of it?” asked the editor, handing the clipping back 
to the visitor. 

“It occurred to me that we might make a joke out of it,” the 
youth replied, eagerly. Then he smiled as he added, “ You see it, 
don’t you 7” 

“T can’t say I do,” returned the editor. 

“Why, we might have Upson Downes meet Chapple Hicks on 
the street, and say, ‘ Ab, Chapple, I see by the papers that Saturn's 
rings have disa; ed,’ and then Chapple would say, ‘ Aw, same 
old scheme to ertise a star’'—ch? Pretty good, eh?” 

“ Fine,” returned the editor, sadly. “Only one objection to it. 
Some idfot would robably say that Satarn isn’t a star bata planet.” 

“You wouldn't let a little thing like that stand in the way of a 
good joke, would you ?” asked the visitor. 

“I wouldn’t,eh? Well, I jast would,” replied the editor, 

“ And you think I'd better stay as a messenger in Wall Street ?” 
“No; I'd advise you to kill off all the idiots, and then try the 
joke business in.” 

* But what ‘ll I live on meanwhile ?” asked the visitor, faintly. 

“* Cheek,” replied the editor. ‘ You have a face fall of it.” 

And the g humorist passed sadly out into the day. 





A SATISFACTORY EXPLANATION. 


PONSONBY. “You HAVEN'T ADDED THIS UP CORRECTLY, ALPHONSE. IT SHOULD BE $3 10 INSTEAD OF $4 10." 
ALPHONSE, “ Au! so iT EEs. I DO NOT UNDERSTAND ZE-ARITHMETIQUE IN ZE ENGLISH.” 

















A SOCIETY AMUSEMENT. 
See illustration on double page, Supplement, 
ITHIN the past few years bowling has 
come to be the most popular of winter 
amusements. It is a delightful game in ev- 
ery respect, and full of healthy excitement. 
Society has taken it up, and a number of 
clubs have been formed that devote one even- 
ing a week to the game. It is a pastime ori- 
ginally monopolized by men; but the game 
as played by the Dutchmen on Bowling 
Green one hundred and fifty years ago was 
very different from the modern game of ten- 
pins. To-day the amusement counts many 
women among its earnest followers, who en- 
joy the exercise, and are content with mere- 
Mi doing well without excelling in the game. 
t is a fact that men are more successful, 
owing to their greater strength and their 
ability to handle the larger balls. Bowling 
is very much like throwing a stone, and in 
that art women are proverbially deficient, but 
a little practice is sufficient to overcome the 
difficulty. The maximum score in the game 
is 300 points; but that is seldom made once 
in a lifetime, even by men who devote their 
whole time to the game. A man who makes 
on an average of 175 to 200 points is a first- 
class bowler, and for a woman to bow! an 
average of 100 to 125 points is very good in- 
deed. So it is not an even game, by any 
means, for both men and women, but whe 
the opposing sides are equally divided, the 
result is most exciting. 

Bowling is one of the Lenten pastimes in 
society, and affords an excellent substitute 
for dancing. The costumes affected by the 
women are graceful and artistic, and as fash- 
ion has issued no fiat as to the proper dress 
for such occasions, the element of comfort 
may be combined with a charming effect. 
It is true that the exercise develops but one 
side of the body, yet if the game is not play- 
ed to excess, the results will be generally ben- 
eficial to health. It is doubtful whether the 
game has yet reached the height of its popu- 
larity, for this winter the interest seems to be 
more widespread than ever before, and the 
chances are that it has taken a hold that will 
not be displaced for years to come. 


RETIRING FROM THE WORLD. 


F Hobbs it is written that when the mood 
for writing touched him, he sought se- 


clusion from society, and went away from 
the busy world, carrying a cane, of which 
the head or handle was sufficiently large to 


accommodate an inkhorn and pen, and in his 
side pocket a note-book awaiting the fresh 
inspiration, 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 


An Expert Cook 


Says: ‘‘All Salads based on Meat, 
Fish, Lobster or Potatoes are 
much improved by the addition 
of Armour’s Extract of Beef, first 
diluted in a little boiling water.” 
There are many ways of using 
Armour’s Extract. Our little Cook 
Book explains several. Send for it. 


Armour & Company 
Chicago 


Haviland China 
at First Hands. 














AMERICAN CUT GLASS. 


FRANK HAVILAND, 
218 Fifth Avenue, 


DOWN.-TOWN STORE: Cor. 26th St., New York. 
14 BARCLAY ST. 











ONE PURE ARTICLE OF FOOD. 
THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER OFFICIALLY 
COMMENDED. 

Ir is particularly gratifying to consumers 
to know that the baking powder which they 
have so long been accustomed to using, the 
Royal, has invariably gone through the of- 
ficial analyses not only without a reflection 
against it of impurity or unwholesomeness, 
but each time more emphatically endorsed 
as the superior of all the baking powders 
of the market. 

The health authorities of a number of 
States have recently made exhaustive exam- 
inations of this character, and with the uni- 
form result of finding the Royal superior to 
all others. The United States Government 
Chemist, after an examination for the Indian 
Department, made the emphatic statement 
that ‘“‘The Royal Baking Powder is the 
purest in quality and highest in strength of 
any baking powder of whic’ I have knowl- 
edge.” The authoritivs of Canada have been 
making an elaborate study of the bakin 
powders sold there. The official analyst o 
Ontario says as the result of his investiga- 
tion that he ‘‘ finds the Royal Baking Pow- 
der far superior to the others,” and goes so 
far as to recommend its use in preference to 
any other. Likewise a series of over five 
hundred tests for strength made by public 
analysts and other chemists of prominence 
throughout the country show it to produce 
an average of twenty-five per cent. more 
leavening gas than any of its competitors, 

A company that maintains this high stand- 
ard for its product against the temptations of 
the enormously greater profit that would 
accrue from the use of the cheaper materials 
employed by others (for the alum baking 
powders are produced at a cost of three cents 
per pound) is entitled to this public commen- 
dation and endorsement. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





We Cut Down 


the price of Washing Powder from 16 cts. a pound to 61 cts. # pound. 





Gold Dust‘ 


Washing Powder 


Has Done It. 72547 


der than with ANY Soap or 


cleaning and weekly washing can be 
done by Gold Dust Washing Pow- 


other 
Washing Powder, and at less than One Half the Cost. 
Your grocer will sell you a package—4 pounds—for 25 cents. 





N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE, 
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“A Luxury for Sham 


For Smooth Skin, Good Complexion, 


And Speedy Relief from Chapping, Chafing and Dandruff, use 


Packer’s Tar Soap. 


pooing.’’— Medical Standard, Chicago. 
**It Soothes while it Cleanses.’’—2medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 
‘*The Best for Baby’s Bath.”’— christine Terhune Herrick. 


25 Cents. All Druggists, or PACKER MFG. CO. 100 Fulton St. N. Y. 





20 different kinds 
(Le sure and get ours) 


Franco-American Food Co, 
{Refuse all other brands) 


in glass jars, quart, pint and 4 pint cans, 


(Accept no substitutes ) 





Franklin St. and West Broadway, N, Y, 


(Visitors are welcome) 

















HEROUS | 





Prepared with bismuth by CBT. FA Y, Perfumer, 0,F.dclaPaix, 
USE NONE OTHER 
Caation. — None Oevutne but those bearing the word « FRANCE » and the CH. FAY. 





THE 
6100 to anyone us 








-ADY’S MONEY! 
$ Speakers, and Books for public — 


Pie PUBLISHING 0O., CHICACO: 





STAMPING PATTERNS. 


Any one who wants Stamping Patterns can have 


them sent to select from, on it to pay for 
what they k "the rest, Add. BIEN it W 


and return the rest. 
CHELL, North Reading, Mass. 











Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


ROSES 


Quite naturally, people prefer to purchase 
from the largest stock. They get better 
assortments, better prices, better service. 
We are (and have been for years) the largest 
Rose growers in America, Mail trade is our 
great specialty. We have made it, and it 
has made us; no accident either way. 

‘As said of the British Empire, the sun 
never sets on the Dingee & Conard Roses. 
Wherever the mail goes, they are at home, 
Grown on their own roots, they thrive where 
others fail—satisfy where others disappoint. 

Our New Guide for 1892 is now ready. 
Better and handsomerthan ever. It describes 
over 2000 Roses, Bulbs, Hardy Plants 
and Seeds ; offers many Exclusive Novelties, 
and points the way to success with flowers, 


Sent free on request, Write to-day. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 


pe ong West Grove, Pa. 


Liehig, COMPANY'S 


Extract of Beef. 


Do you want a cup of 
Beer Tea? See that itis 
made from the GENUINE. 
Incomparably the best, 
Pure, palatable, refresh- 
ing. Dissolves clearly. 


See Baron Liebig's , 
| signature in blue ~ 
| on each label, thus: 
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Str Henry Trourson, the 
most noted physician of Eng- 
land, says that more than half 
of all diseases come from errors 
in diet. 

Send for Free Sampie of 
Garfield Tea to 319 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 


GARFIELD TEAZ=: 








Sure Cure for Bad Breath, 
“ea Sour Stomach, Headache, 
MURRE Dyspepsia, Heartburn, all 
Bilious and Gastric affections 
of the Stomach. Whitens 
Teeth to perfection. Price 25 
cents per box, by mail. 
DITMAN’S PHARMACY, 

Broadway and Barclay Street, New York. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s § 
ecifie is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing 
nently all annoying @ 
urements from face and 
bedy, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither tortarous 
electricity ner_any of the ad- 
v nina etnffs can 
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ertised 
accomplish. Address Mme. Juxian, 48 E200 St., N.Y. 
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THE MAGIC INK. 


(Continued from page 67.) 


* Well, Arthur, my Ordinary Self—I told 
you what a mean, shabby, useless, common 
place kind of creature she is—began to fret 
and grumble, and that only made the Other 
Self more indignant 

For one thing,’ she said, ‘if you had an 
atom of pride, you w yuld refuse to look at 
any collection of Welsh songs that did not 
include ‘‘ The Bells of Lianly,” and that had 
not the name of Arthur Hughes in the index 
But you— who are you?—a contemptible 
creature!—it’s a good thing Arthur knows 
so little about you! 

‘And you,’ I retorted (for I was a little 
bit angry)—‘ you give yourself pretty fine 
airs, all because of your constancy in absence! 
Is it so rare a virtue? Is it so wonderful a | 
thing that a girl should keep to her plighted | 
troth?’ 

I do not 


most infinite 
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give myself airs!’ she said, with 
wssurance. ‘I take no credit 
for my constancy atall! Andwhy? Simply 
because there is no one like him; there is no 
one to compare with him; and, besides that, 
i can look forward and see what is awaiting 
him in the future. But you—you don’t un 
derstand such things; you are a poor wretch 
However, I'm going to have one word more 
with you before I’m done, and I will thank 
you to listen. You know what Dick Griffith 
always dangling after somebody. 
And you know what that present means If 
you keep it, then he will call and see you 
Mhen he will call again. Then he will come 
in of an evening, to chat with your father 
Then he will walk home with you from the 
meetings of the choir. And then, perbaps, 
some Sunday morning—oh, you despicable, 
deccitful craven!—you will allow him to go 
away out to Megan’s farm with you, and he 
will dawdle about, while you pick a few wild 
flowers to send to London. Tosend to Lon- | 
don! eo miserable wretch! But I have 
warned y« I will keep an eye on you 
You can’t any longer pretend ignorance of 
what presents and visits may lead to, in the 
case of a girl whose sweetheart is far away, 
and who finds herself pretty much alone. I 
am going to make you check all those things 
at the very outset, my fine madam!’ 

‘But if Arthur allows me to keep it,’ I 
said, rather sullenly, ‘what right would you 
have to interfere then?’ 

This made her angrier than-ever; you 
never saw anything like it 

‘What, you would ask for permission? 
You would impose on his generosity? For 
shame! Have you no finer feeling at all?’ 

‘That morocco is as smooth as velvet or 
silk; that’s what I know.’ 

She tried to wither me with scornful 
glances 

““*No; you have no shame 
another way with you. You must be com 
pelled and coercec No presents from any 
young man so long as I have the mastery over 
you! I order you to pack up that book, 
write a note, and send them off forthwith. I 
will undertake that there shall be no parley- 
ings, no hesitations; I tell you, you have got 
to deal with mg! 

** So you see what a remorseless tyrant she 
is, dear Arthur; and there was nothing for 
it but to cover up again that beautiful blue 
book, and send itaway. You may say that 
I earned the approval of my conscience; but 
that isn't so, for [ haven't any; it’s my Other 
Self who has the conscience; and she only 
uses it when she wants to terrify me. Can 
you wonder that we are hardly on speaking 
terms?’ 

And so the careless, playful, prattling let- 
ter went on; but he grew less and less inter- 
ested. It had no bearing on the present cir- 
cumstances; it had been written in happier 
moments. But this telegram, with its an- 
nouncement that his father and Winnie 
Davies were on their way to London? He 
stared at the oblong piece of paper — com- 
prehending nothing 
(To se cowTinvED.) 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


There is nothing that may 
not happen to a thin baby. 

There is nothing that may 
not happen to a man who is 
losing his healthy weight. 

We say they are “poor.” 


They are poorer than we at 





first suspect. 


Do you want almost all 


that is known of the value of | 
plumpness told in a way to | 
commend to you CAREEUL LIv- | 
inc—and Scott's Emulsion of | 
cod-liver oil if you need it. 

A book on it free. 


Scortr & Bowns, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York 

Your druggist keeps Scott's Emulsion of cod-iver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1 
20 
































What about 
them ! 


highly perfumed soaps? 
And the same applies to colored soaps 
But you take a risk every time you use them. 

The color of Ivory Soap is simply NATURE. 
result of using an improved method of manufacture and the finest 
materials. 


Just one word. Distrust 
They may be safe. 


It is the natural 


Copyricut 181, 8v Tue Procter & Gamere Co 








ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


CHOCOLAT 
MENIER 


Annual Sales Kéceed 33 MILLION Lbs. 
Write for Samples. Sent Free. Menier, Union 8a., N. Y. 
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80 valuablethat we paid $250 last year for the NAME alone when sold under te No. gee." 
T ie gene we think more of it than ever and to aid in making its merits still wider known 
we have bled the amount of the money prizes. 


NOW THENEon 1302 We ofFen $500.00 


for the heaviest single fruits raised from seeds of Ponderosa bought in usin cos in our py 
= Pag FB ee mentioned below, where also its fine qualitics yt 
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guais the LETY, that make the eal ox b r. LINDSS, SIZE WEIGHT, COLOR, SOLOS and 
—g Ft at make the i: omato, this onderosa variety 
deal mat aon superlative 









clicate persons will always prefer it because it is 
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PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK. 
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SUPPLEMENT, 





both the method and results 
ONE ENJOYS when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habi 4 





Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c. and 
#1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by the 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 










MANUFACTURER 





ORUGGISTS 
PERFUMERS 


AND 








BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


LABELLED 1-2 LB. TINS ONLY. 
CROUP. 
Roche’s Herbal | Embrocation. 


pe medicine Epwarp & tom 
Pougera & Go., 30 North W ilitam t-,» N.Y. 


Beard, Wholesale ot 
ESITY neu 
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erent conditions of ny fat. Dieting nor i not impera- 
Teron short ha YV- out 
veed. For full particulars add 
Dr. Bait! Edith 113 Ellison 8t. Patersen, 





Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 







Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
Sc. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa, 








18th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Palle Off, Turns G: t' 
y Prof. HA ARLEY PAR ER, FP. R. A. 8. 
A. P. Lone & Co., 1018 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
* Every one should read this little book.” —4 thene-um, 


leasant, 
to beth young and old of either sex. 
N & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 


DEAF AND NO HEAD 1D NOISES Ci cureo 
pers heard. es 


Qi. Bold enly by P. Hiscox ,865 Bway, BY. ae REE 


SOE shorthand Beboot si8 Broadway, Row York. 
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